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'What  Are  Our  Children  Saying? 

DORRIS  MAY  LEE 

Professor  of  Education,  Portland  State  College 
Portland,  Oregon 


ORKING  effectively  with  children 
is,  essentially,  a  matter  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Whether  we  be  parents,  teachers, 
or  leaders  of  youth  groups,  our  success 
depends  on  our  ability  to  communicate. 

Communication,  we  continually  hear, 
is  a  two-way  process.  Obviously,  this  is 
true.  If  the  sender  does  not  send  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  receiver  may  com¬ 
prehend  and  understand,  or  if  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  unable  to  comprehend  and  in¬ 
terpret  what  the  sender  transmits,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  there  has  been  no 
comm  unication . 

Most  of  the  emphasis  in  the  commu¬ 
nicative  process  usually  is  placed  on 
the  sender — in  this  case,  on  the  teacher 
or  the  parent — and  on  the  improvement 
of  his  sending,  so  that  children  may  re¬ 
ceive  better.  In  this  paper,  we  are  going 
to  reverse  the  process;  we  are  going  to 
consider  how  the  adult  can  improve  his 
receiving  skill,  so  that  he  may  better 
understand  the  child,  i.e.,  the  sender. 

On  the  surface,  this  task  looks  easy. 
But  is  it?  Do  we  get  all,  or  even  most, 
of  the  messages  the  child  sends  out?  A 
good  estimate  is  that,  in  general,  we  are 
fortunate  if  we  receive  25  per  cent  of 
the  child’s  messages.  No  wonder  we 
have  difficulty  working  as  effectively 
with  children  as  we  would  like  I 

What  Do  Children  Say? 

What  kinds  of  things  do  children  try 
to  tell  us?  What  prevents  us  from  re¬ 


ceiving  these  messages?  Let  us  consider 
the  kinds  of  communication  which  seem 
to  be  the  most  difficult. 

One  thing  that  children  try  to  tell  us 
is  how  their  world  looks  to  them.  They 
try  to  tell  us  how  they  feel  about  their 
world,  how  they  feel  about  us,  and, 
even  more  important,  how  they  feel 
about  themselves.  They  tell  us  about 
their  problems  and  difficulties.  They 
send  out  calls  for  help  and  assistance. 

Yet,  we  must  remember,  children  are 
not  very  widely  experienced  in  commu¬ 
nication.  Too  often  they  have  learned 
to  be  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little,  fear¬ 
ful  of  how  their  messages  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Let  us  take  just  one  part  of  the 
child’s  world,  the  classroom,  and  see 
how  it  might  look  to  some  pupils. 

Bob 

Seemingly  Bob  had  worked  at  cross¬ 
purposes  all  morning.  Actually,  he  ac¬ 
complished  quite  a  bit  if  we  honestly 
evaluate  his  activity,  but  he  never  did 
what  he  was  "supposed  to  do.”  He  did 
his  arithmetic  hurriedly  during  reading 
class.  Then  he  quickly  went  to  work  on 
his  project,  moving  all  over  the  room  to 
collect  his  materials  and  equipment, 
while  the  other  pupils  were  either  finish¬ 
ing  their  arithmetic  or  reading  quietly. 
At  the  teacher’s  remonstrance,  Bob 
answered,  “I  need  to  do  this  now.” 

By  the  time  the  other  students  were 
ready  for  activity.  Bob  had  buried  him- 
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self  in  a  book,  oblivious  to  the  world. 
When  interrupted  by  his  group  mem¬ 
bers  to  come  and  help,  Bob  joined  them 
reluctantly.  However,  he  soon  left  them 
with  a  surly,  “Oh,  do  it  your  own  way!” 

A  few  moments  later,  the  teacher 
asked  Bob  to  sit  up  in  his  seat  and  to 
put  his  feet  under  the  desk  instead  of 
out  in  the  aisle.  The  boy  flared,  “Why 
the  heck  should  I?”  Then  he  got  up, 
“signed  out”  on  the  chalkboard,  and  left 
the  room  angrily. 

What  had  Bob  been  saying  about  his 
world  and  his  feelings?  What  request 
for  help  had  he  been  sending? 

Bruce 

Now  let  us  call  attention  to  another 
boy  in  class.  When  it  was  time  for 
arithmetic  class,  Bruce,  as  usual,  was 
well  organized,  ready  to  go  to  work.  He 
•  listened  with  obviously  rapt  attention. 
His  hand  went  up  at  every  opportunity. 
When  it  was  time  to  start  work,  Bruce 
began  immediately,  but  every  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  came  to  the  teacher  to  ask,  “Is 
this  right?  Is  this  the  way  to  do  this 
problem?” 

Reassurance  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track  and  injunctions  to  go  ahead  and 
finish  by  himself  were  quite  ineffective. 
Bruce’s  requests  for  reassurance  con¬ 
tinued.  What  was  this  lad  saying  about 
his  world  and  his  feelings?  For  what 
help  was  he  really  asking? 

Paul 

Over  in  the  corner  sat  Paul,  a  boy 
who  is  usually  so  quiet  that  his  presence 
in  the  classroom  often  is  forgotten.  At 
first.  Paul  seemed  to  be  working  well. 
He  had  a  good  start,  for  he  began  copy¬ 
ing  his  problems  right  away. 


As  we  watched  Paul  longer,  however, 
we  saw  that  he  did  not  really  seem  to 
be  getting  anywhere.  He  sat  almost  mo¬ 
tionless  for  a  long  time.  He  fiddled  with 
his  pencil.  He  drew  over  the  numbers 
in  his  problems.  Mostly,  however,  he 
just  sat  and  looked  at  his  paper.  What 
was  Paul  saying  about  his  world  and  his 
feelings?  For  what  help  was  he  asking? 

What  Can  We  Hear? 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  piece  to¬ 
gether  some  clues  to  the  messages  that 
these  three  boys  sent.  One  thing  is  ob¬ 
vious:  all  of  the  messages  were  indirect 
and  obscure.  Children’s  messages  always 
need  to  be  deciphered,  and,  often,  the 
code  is  an  unfamiliar  one. 

Occasionally  we  need  to  call  in  ex¬ 
perts  to  help  us  “break”  the  code.  Even 
with  expert  assistance,  the  task  is  not 
easy.  Nevertheless,  familiarity  with  the 
more  common  codes  will  enable  us  to 
interpret  many  messages  or,  at  least, 
will  provide  us  with  clues  to  meanings 
w'hich  can  be  verified  in  other  ways. 

Another  factor  immediately  evident 
is  that  many  of  our  clues  to  understand¬ 
ing  are  not  words  at  all.  Rather  they 
take  the  form  of  behavior.  Inasmuch  as 
all  thirty-five  children  in  the  classroom 
are  behaving  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
obviously  is  a  problem  to  decide  whose 
behavior  we  should  observe  and  when  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  behavior. 
Using  the  principles  of  psychology,  let 
us  see  how  well  we  can  decipher  the 
messages  that  Bob,  Bruce,  and  Paul 
tried  to  send. 

What  Was  Bob  Saying? 

What  did  Bob  really  say  by  his  be¬ 
havior?  Why  was  he  always  doing  what 
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he  was  “not  supposed  to  be  doing”?  Why 
could  he  not  get  along  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  work  group?  What  was  be¬ 
hind  his  angry  retort  to  the  teacher’s 
simple  request? 

There  are  a  number  of  clues  in  Bob’s 
behavior.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  putting  the  right  clues  together,  we 
need  to  check  them  in  other  situations. 
Nevertheless,  the  clues  seem  to  point 
fairly  consistently  in  one  direction :  Bob 
resents  being  told  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it.  He  accepted  the  necessity  of  do¬ 
ing  his  schoolwork  only  on  the  basis  of 
his  doing  it  at  his  own  time.  He  was 
willing  to  work  with  the  group  only  so 
long  as  the  group  members  were  willing 
to  do  things  his  way. 

The  climax  came  when  Bob  could  not 
even  sit  the  way  he  wanted  to  sit.  In 
another  situation.  Bob  might  readily 
have  agreed  that  feet  in  the  aisle  consti¬ 
tuted  an  unnecessary  hazard.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  he  could  not  consider 
that  possibility — he  could  see  only  that 
the  teacher’s  request  was  the  last  straw 
in  being  “bossed  around.”  So  Bob  said, 
in  the  only  way  he  could  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  “I’m  not  going  to  take  one  more 
bit  of  bossing!” 

What  Was  Bruce  Saying? 

The  clues  which  Bruce  gave  us  were 
numerous  and  consistent.  He  repeated 
over  and  over  by  both  words  and  actions, 
“I’m  trying  as  hard  as  I  can  to  do  just 
what  you  want  me  to'  do,  but  I’m 
afraid  that  I’m  not  succeeding.  I  don’t 
think  you  like  me  very  well,  for  you 
always  tell  ine  to  go  to  my  seat.  If  I 
can’t  get  your  real  approval,  then  I’m 
sunk.  I  don’t  know  what  to  try  next.” 

When  we  have  broken  the  code  and 
read  this  much,  another  question  is 


raised:  Why  does  Bruce  need  our  ap¬ 
proval  so  badly — so  much  more  than 
most  children? 

Our  “code  book”— child  psychology 
— can  help  us.  It  tells  us  that,  when 
children  have  not  been  able  to  gain  re¬ 
spect  and  appreciation  for  wbat  they 
are,  just  as  they  are,  they  may  try  to 
gain  it  by  being  what  they  think  others 
want  them  to  be. 

This  type  of  behavior  is  useful  as 
far  as  the  social  amenities  are  concerned. 
When  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  cause 
the  child  to  lose  respect  for  the  person 
he  is,  because  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
can  get  approval  for  this  self,  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  serious. 

Children,  who  themselves  are  clever 
at  reading  clues,  sometimes  are  able  to 
deny  their  own  individuality  and  to  re¬ 
make  themselves  into  persons  who  de¬ 
pend  for  every  decision  on  the  wishes 
of  others.  Such  people  often  gain  strong 
acceptance,  especially  from  teachers 
who  have  difficulty  accepting  children 
who  do  not  follow  the  “approved  pat¬ 
tern.” 

A  busy  teacher  may  appreciate  these 
submissive  children,  because  they  always 
do  what  she  wants  them  to  do  and  be¬ 
cause  they  “never  cause  a  minute’s 
trouble.”  When  this  is  what  we  find 
ourselves  saying  about  him  or,  more 
often,  about  her,  we  may  discover  a  clue 
to  ourselves  in  understanding  a  child. 

There  are  other  children,  like  Bruce, 
who  try  to  adjust  themselves  thusly, 
but  who  do  not  manage  the  adjustment 
well.  They  succeed  only  in  becoming 
nuisances,  thereby  annoying  the  teach¬ 
er.  Noting  the  teacher’s  annoyance, 
these  children  strive  all  the- harder,  in 
the  only  way  they  know  how,  to  gain  the 
teacher’s  approval.  As  a  result,  they  be¬ 
come  even  more  annoying. 
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If  we  have  read  Bruce’s  message  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  seems  to  be  saying:  “I  need  to 
know  for  sure  that  you  like  me,  that  you 
think  I’m  really  a  worth-while  person 
just  as  I  am.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  convinc¬ 
ing  on  your  part,  because  I  will  be  afraid 
to  accept  your  usual  methods  of  approv¬ 
al.  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  really  mean  it 
when  you  give  me  your  approval.  I’ve 
been  anxious  about  this  matter  for  so 
long  that  I  don’t  dare  to  beheve  you.” 

What  Was  Paul  Saying? 

Now  let  us  try  to  read  the  message 
Paul  tried  to  transmit.  What  did  his 
quietness  say?  Why  did  he  simply  sit 
at  his  desk,  going  through  the  motions 
of  working?  Our  “code  book”  will  tell 
us  that  Paul  has  a  most  serious  problem. 
Wlien  a  child  ceases  to  do  much  of  any¬ 
thing  other  than  make  token  gestures, 
calculated  to  keep  the  teacher  off  his 
neck,  he  needs  lots  of  help  and  fast. 

Before  we  can  understand  why  Paul 
is  as  he  is,  we  need  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  him.  Quite  probably,  Paul  is 
one  of  those  children  for  whom  we  will 
need  to  bring  in  exp>erts  to  help  us  break 
the  code. 

Observation  Warnings 

We  have  attempted  to  examine  what 
three  boys  were  saying  about  themselves, 
their  world  as  they  saw  it,  and  their 
feehngs  about  both.  By  considering  the 
“whys”  of  their  words  and  actions,  cer¬ 
tain  behavior  clues  have  been  identified 


and  listed  by  workers  in  the  field  of 
child  psychology.^ 

These  clues  can  be  most  helpful,  but 
they  are  not  final  answers.  The  value 
of  clues  is  that  they  give  us  a  starting 
place  from  which  we  can  begin  to  check 
out  a  problem.  Does  the  child’s  behavior 
occur  frequently,  or  just  once  in  a 
while?  In  what  kinds  of  situations  does 
it  occur?  Does  it  occur  on  the  play¬ 
ground  as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  at 
home  as  well  as  at  school?  What  other 
things 'might  the  clues  suggest? 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  using 
clues  in  our  efforts  to  understand  chil¬ 
dren  better  is  that  clues  are  obtainable 
in  the  simplest  possible  way — through 
observation.  Anyone  working  with  chil¬ 
dren  has  the  opportunity  to  watch  them. 
The  only  thing  new  is  that  the  observa¬ 
tion  may  have  a  new  purpose.  Hence, 
the  observer  may  see  much  more  than 
she  ever  saw  before. 

Again  we  must  heed  a  warning.  We 
must  always  know  that  our  interpreta¬ 
tions  may  be  wrong.  It  is  helpful,  on 
occasion,  to  look  deliberately  to  see  if  we 
can  prove  our  first  hunch  wrong.  We 
must  always  check  our  guesses  with  oth¬ 
er  people  and,  if  possible,  with  more 
objective  means. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  observation  can  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  if  we  work  carefully  and 
cautiously;  if  we  look  with  empathy  and 
understanding;  if  we  try  to  discover 
rather  than  to  make  judgments;  if  we 
try  to  help  rather  than  to  condemn. 

What  are  our  children  saying? 


1.  A  number  of  such  lists  of  clues  have  been  summarized  and  discussed  in  J.  Murray 
Lee  and  Dorris  May  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Development  (New  York:  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  1958),  Chapter  10. 


Learning  To  See  Themselves 

LILLIAN  L.  GORE 
Specialist,  Early  Elementary  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


F IFTY  YEARS  Of  more  of  emphasis  on 
child  study  are  being  brought  to  bear 
on  education  today.  Many  teachers  are 
gaining  insights  into  the  perceptions  and 
behavior  of  the  children  they  teach. 
This  is  important,  because  those  who 
guide  and  leach  need  to  understand  how 
the  child  perceives  the  situations  he 
faces  and  how  he  views  himself,  wheth¬ 
er  realistically  and  positively  or  defen¬ 
sively  and  negatively. 

It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  gain 
these  insights  as  she  collects  and  an¬ 
alyzes  information  about  a  child  over  a 
period  of  time.  The  process  may  include 
keeping  anecdotes,  which  describe  what 
the  child  says  and  does;  keeping  samples 
of  the  child’s  work,  such  as  his  stories; 
studying  the  school  records;  and  holding 
conferences  with  parents  and  others 
who  know  the  child.  Such  information 
then  can  be  related  to  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  about  the  child’s  behavior  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  some  insight  can  be 
gained  as  to  how  situations  appear  to 
the  child. 

Since  the  self-concept  indicates  the 
kinds  of  tasks  an  individual  is  willing 
and  likely  to  "try  for” — what  he  per¬ 
ceives  himself  as  being  able  to  do  and 
what  he  values — an  estimate  by  his 
teacher  of  this  self-image  should  result 
favorably  for  the  child. 

What  is  meant  here  by  "self-concept” 
is  the  persistent  way  in  which  a  person 
has  learned  to  perceive  himself.  When 
presented  with  a  task,  he  may  respond. 


"I  can’t  do  that.”  He  thereby  accepts  or 
rejects  a  possible  line  of  action  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  consistency  with  his  self- 
image.  He  may  have  learned  to  associ¬ 
ate  certain  characteristics  with  himself, 

'  such  as  being  attractive  or  homely,  liked 
or  disliked,  adequate  or  poor  in  reading 
or  arithmetic,  and  so  on. 

The  self-concept  seems  to  have  a 
controlling  effect  on  the  child’s  behav¬ 
ior.  Lecky  pointed  out  that  the  child 
resists  learning  what  is  inconsistent  with 
his  way  of  seeing  himself  and  learns 
what  is  consistent  (2). 

What  does  the  teacher  consider  in 
the  child’s  evolving  self-concept?  Three 
approaches,  though  they  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  exhausive,  will  be  exam¬ 
ined:  (a)  the  individual’s  feelings  as  to 
whether  he  is  valued  and  accepted; 
(b)  his  peer  relationships;  and  (c)  the 
achievements  which  he  believes  possible 
for  himself. 

Feeling  of  Security 

The  feelings,  which  the  young  child 
develops  as  a  result  of  the  ways  his 
needs  are  met  in  infancy,  seem  to  orient 
him  to  his  world.  If  he  receives  food, 
warmth,  and  support  promptly  and  con¬ 
sistently,  he  learns  that  he  is  hving  in  a 
dependable  environment.  He  thus  gains 
confidence  and  surefootedness  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  his  world — a  world  that  appears 
to  him  to  esteem  him  and  to  respond  to 
him  in  a  personal  way. 
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Such  a  child,  Prescott  (3,  p.  359) 
states,  is  able  to  cope  with  failure  and 
disappointments.  “For  example  .  .  .  the 
failure  does  not  cut  so  deep  as  to  make 
him  doubt  his  basic  worth.  Knowing 
that  he  is  loved,  he  can  be  easily  reas¬ 
sured  and  encouraged  to  try  again.” 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  insecure 
child,  after  failure,  becomes  hesitant  to 
try  again.  The  child’s  anchorage  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  his  early  relation¬ 
ships  with  his  environment,  whether  it 
encourages  or  discourages  him,  values  or 
rejects  him.  These  experiences  influence 
the  selfhood  that  the  child  develops. 

Peer  Relationships 

Teacheis  know  that  the  child  who  is 
secure  in  his  emotional  relationships 
forms  close  relationships  with  other 
children.  He  tends  to  have  friends,  and 
he  tends  to  be  accorded  roles  considered 
important  by  the  group.  Such  a  position 
in  one’s  group  enhances  the  child’s  self- 
concept  and  makes  possible  many  valu¬ 
able  learning  opportunities  in  working 
with  his  peers.  He,  in  assuming  peer- 
group  roles,  is  learning  leadership  skills, 
the  concept  of  teamwork,  "and  a  sense 
of  personal  adequacy  based  on  sure  be¬ 
longingness.”  (3,  p.  278). 

This  feeling  of  adequacy  and  belong¬ 
ingness  is  important  to  both  the  child 
and  his  group.  One  who  feels  he  belongs 
is  “likely  to  be  trustworthy  and  can  be 
counted  upon  in  the  chnches.”  (1,  p. 
19)  He  has  an  investment  in  the  group. 
'Those  who  feel  unwanted  are  not  likely 
to  assume  any  resjx)nsibility. 

Social  Growth 

The  very  young  child  plays  beside  an¬ 
other  child.  He  is  unable  to  risk  more. 


If  his  development  goes  normally,  he 
later  learns  to  interact  with  others;  then 
he  learns  a  give-and-take  relationship. 
He  shares,  yet  retains  possession  of  his 
own  things;  he  respects  another’s  point 
of  view,  yet  defends  his  own  without 
threat  to  either.  Through  these  experi¬ 
ences  he  builds  his  own  way  of  looking 
upon  himself;  of  knowing  what  he  feels; 
of  finding  out  how  he  gets  satisfactions; 
and  of  discovering  how  to  solve  his 
problems. 

'The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the 
behavior  of  a  first-grade  child  who  is 
beginning  to  develop  leadership: 

Frances,  in  passing  by  a  child’s  desk, 
stopped  and  began  watching  him  write 
some  numbers.  The  child  stopped, 
looked  at  a  figure  wrongly  written,  and 
started  over  again.  Frances,  pointing  to 
the  eraser,  said,  “I  use  mine  when  I 
make  a  mistake.”  The  child  followed 
the  suggestion  and  Frances  returned  to 
her  work. 

Building  Adequacy 

A  third  approach  to  understanding 
the  child’s  self-concept  is  observing  what 
he  is  willing  or  eager  to  attempt.  If  he 
withdraws  or  avoids  a  task,  one  looks 
for  the  possible  meaning  to  him  of  his 
previous  efforts  in  this  activity  or  con¬ 
siders  what  the  value  of  the  activity 
might  be  to  him  in  terms  of  his  needs 
and  goals. 

One  observes  that  the  child’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  tasks,  when  he  perceives  him¬ 
self  accurately  and  positively,  seems  to 
be  one  of  selecting  those  things  which 
are  appropriate  and  satisfying.  He  like¬ 
wise  is  able  to  anticipate  without  threat 
some  undertakings  in  the  future. 

An  illustration  from  a  teacher’s  rec¬ 
ord  showed  that  before  John  entered  the 
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first  grade  he  sought  experiences  with 
books  through  make-believe  reading;  he 
asked  about  words  on  signs,  labels,  and 
the  like;  he  developed  an*  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  worked  on  experiments  with 
his  father;  and  he  developed  other  in¬ 
terests.  John  seemed  to  feel  able  and 
confident  when  he  reached  the  first 
grade.  His  teacher  noted  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  classroom  responsibilities  and 
made  steady  progress  in  his  work;  more¬ 
over,  he  was  liked  by  the  children.  This 
child  apparently  viewed  himself  both 
realistically  and  positively. 

In  our  approach  to  studying  a  child, 
factors  listed  by  Combs  (1,  p.  13)  are 
useful  in  observing  and  summarizing 
information  about  them : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  physical  or¬ 
ganism  which  the  child  possesses.  For 
example,^  is  he  physically  attractive? 
Does  he  possess  abilities  for  which  he  is 
rewarded?  Does  he  possess  physical 
skills  which  are  valued  by  the  group  or 
skills  which  are  needed  for  defending 
himself? 

2.  The  length  of  time  he  has  lived. 
What  stage  of  development  is  the  child 
experiencing?  Is  he  able  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  usually  expected  of  his  age 
group?  Does  he  receive  the  support  and 
nurture  at  one  age  level  which  enable 
him  to  accomplish  those  tasks  and  to 
move  into  the  next  stage  with  some  con¬ 
fidence? 

3.  The  opportunities  he  has  had  to 
perceive  in  the  past.  What  opportunities 
has  the  child  had  for  rich  sensory  ex¬ 
periences;  for  satisfying  relationships 
with  others?  What  opportunities  has  he 
had  for  learning  those  things  which  are 
significant  to  him? 

4.  The  operation  of  his  current 
need.  Are  his  strengths  and  needs  noted 
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and  used  as  data  for  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance?  What  are  the  situations  which 
seem  to  meet  certain  needs?  Who  are 
the  people  involved? 

5.  The  goals  and  values  the  indi¬ 
vidual  holds.  Do  the  child’s  values  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  relatively  consistent?  Are  his 
goals  realistic  for  him?  How  does  he 
express  the  values  of  his  subculture 
(family,  community,  geograpical  re¬ 
gion)? 

6.  The  experience  of  threat.  Do 
the  expectations  placed  on  the  child 
seem  to  threaten  or  enhance  his  self- 
concept?  Is  the  child  secure  and  confi¬ 
dent  enough  to  handle  reasonable 
threat? 

7.  The  self-concept.  People  per¬ 
ceive  what  is  consistent  with  their 
image.  Does  the  child  see  himself  as  val¬ 
ued  and  worthy  in  his  own  right  and  as 
able  to  cope  with  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  placed  upon  him? 

The  following  data  shared  by  par¬ 
ents  of  a  young  child  suggest  some  of 
the  early  influences  which  affected  her 
development.  The  mother  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  about  the  language 
experiences  the  child  had  before  she 
entered  school: 

“1  talked  to  Mary  from  the  time  she 
was  a  baby.  In  fact,  I  sang  a  lullaby  to 
her  the  first  hour  she  was  brought  to  me 
in  the  hospital.  We  have  shared  music, 
poetry,  and  stories  with  her  all  of  her 
life.  We  never  talked  baby  talk,  but  we 
have  made  it  a  point  to  include  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  conversation  at  dinner  and 
at  other  times.” 

Such  glimpses,  along  with  other  in¬ 
formation,  have  value  to  teachers  in 
pointing  to  children  who  are  likely  to 
have  a  favorable  orientation  to  their 
world.  One  might  wonder  if  this  child 


1.  The  analyses  of  these  factors  for  this  discussion  are  the  writer’s. 
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grew  to  feel  that  she  had  a  place  and 
could  handle  herself  in  most  of  the  sit¬ 
uations  which  confronted  her. 

The  Teacher's  Role 

What  is  the  teacher’s  role  in  helping 
children  build  self-images  which  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth  and  learning? 

Another  example  of  a  teacher’s  rec¬ 
ord  suggests  some  leads.  An  eleven-year- 
old  boy,  one  of  four  children  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  a  tenant  farmer,  had  a  school  his¬ 
tory  of  learning  and  behavior  difiBcul- 
ties.  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
record  indicate  the  teacher’s  insights: 

“Bill’s  home  relations  seem  to  be 
reasonably  supporting.  His  physical 
needs  are  met.  He  wears  good  clothes. 
Is  given  money  to  spend  for  food  he 
likes.  Mother  told  with  pride  his  age 
when  he  walked  and  talked. 

“Bill  seems  to  be  close  to  his  mother. 
He  says,  'We  are  going  to  Church.’  Re¬ 
peats  mother’s  sayings  often.  Mother 
helps  with  his  spelling.  Prepares  his 
lunch  as  he  likes  it.  Bill  had  money  and 
received  presents  at  Christmas.  He  and 
mother  discuss  neighborhood  happen¬ 
ings  such  as  the  square  dances.  Said 
little  about  his  father  except  once  when 
he  went  deer  hunting  with  him.” 

'The  teacher  valued  Bill.  She  re¬ 
corded,  “He  is  worth  studying.”  She 
said  to  him  in  regard  to  previous  years. 


‘That’s  all  right.  This  is  this  year  now. 
I  trust  you.  .  .  .” 

The  teacher  was  consistent  in  her 
requirements,  but  responsive  to  Bill  as 
a  person.  “I  told  him  I  thought  he  could 
walk  down  town  during  the  lunch 
hour.” 

When  Bill  was  ready  to  work  with 
others,  a  group  was  formed  in  response 
to  his  request,  “Let  Wesley,  Jimmie, 
and  me  make  a  map.”  Again  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  learned  how  to  get 
help  and  the  kind  of  a  person  who  could 
help  him:  “Jane  is  good  in  arithmetic, 
and  she  is  quiet.  Let  her  help  me.”  Bill’s 
teacher  seemed  to  maintain  a  climate  in 
which  this  boy  was  able  to  appraise  and 
accept  himself,  to  relate  positively  to 
some  of  his  peers,  and  to  approach 
school  tasks  with  some  increased  assur¬ 
ance. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  and  parents 
might  'assist  children  in  building  posi¬ 
tive  and  realistic  images  of  themselves 
by  valuing  them,  by  identifying  with 
them  their  assets  and  needs,  and  by 
helping  them  build  upon  their  assets. 
They  might  help  youngsters  set  further 
realistic  goals  and  might  give  genuine 
approval  for  achievement,  irrespective 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  goals  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  children.  Educa¬ 
tors  might  broaden  and  deepen  the  cur¬ 
riculum  so  that  many  opportunities  for 
development  are  open  to  every  child. 
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Learning  One’s  Culture 

HUGH  V.  PERKINS 

Professor  of  Education,  Institute  of  Child  Study 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  principles  of 
human  growth  and  development  is  an 
important  aid  to  parents,  teachers, 
recreation  leaders,  and  religious  workers 
as  they  help  each  young  person  to 
achieve  optimum  realization  of  his  po¬ 
tentialities  and  to  grow  toward  satisfy¬ 
ing,  effective  adulthood. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  de¬ 
velopmental  changes  and  characteristic 
behavior  patterns  for  each  level  provides 
valuable  clues  for  assessing  behavior 
and  development,  but  clues  alone  are 
^not  enough.  Understanding  and  help¬ 
ing  a  particular  child  require  that  we 
obtain  complete  information  concerning 
his  physical  status,  his  environment 
(including  family,  school,  community, 
and  cultural  background),  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  factors  on  his  personality 
and  adjustment. 

Many  Subcultures 

Each  individual’s  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  take  place  in  a  complex  of  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  milieus.  Through  the 
processes  of  socialization,  the  child 
learns  not  only  the  customs,  ways,  be¬ 
liefs,  and  values  of  the  larger  culture, 
but  also  specific  behaviors.  Moreover,  he 
internalizes  particular  beliefs  and  values 
appropriate  to  his  multiple  memberships 
in  subcultures  of  geographic  region, 
urban-rural,  social  class,  ethnic,  race, 
religious,  sex,  and  age  groups. 


The  role  expectations  and  patterns  of 
these  subcultures  form  a  general  cultural 
mosaic  which,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  is 
perceived  differently  as  ever  changing 
patterns  of  color  and  form.  A  child’s 
behavior  and  development  take  on  new¬ 
er  and  fuller  meaning  when  they  are 
studied  and  assessed  in  relation  to  the 
cultural  contexts  which  shape  them. 

Culture  Is  Learned  from  People 

Relatively  few  learned  patterns  of 
behavior  and  belief  are  gained  from 
books.  Primarily,  the  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  by  society — the  family,  school, 
peer  group,  church,  and  community — 
are  charged  with  preserving  and  passing 
on  to  each  oncoming  generation  the 
ways  and  ideals  of  the  culture.  These 
institutions  are  seen  by  the  child  as 
people  who  hold  some  significance  or 
authority  in  his  life:  mother,  father, 
agemate,  priest,  or  scoutmaster. 

The  child  identifies  himself  fully,  or 
in  part,  with  one  or  more  of  these  sig¬ 
nificant  people  in  his  life.  He  learns 
ways  of  behaving,  appropriate  to  his  cul¬ 
ture,  by  imitating  these  people  and 
others.  Freddie  has  often  watched  his 
father  tinker  with  the  family  car,  and 
as  he  works  on  his  car — soapbox  model 
— familiar  "cuss”  words  resound  from 
the  garage  as  a  troublesome  gasket  just 
won’t  fit  into  place. 

Being  accepted  as  a  full-fledged  mem- 
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her  of  a  family,  classroom,  peer  group, 
church,  or  scout  troop  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  way  one  learns  his  culture. 
Each  group  has  its  own  culture — its 
own  codes,  standards,  and  expectations. 

The  behaviors,  beliefs,  and  attitudes, 
which  the  child  adopts  in  conformity 
with  the  group  standards,  become  his 
badge  of  membership  and  identification 
with  that  group.  Billy’s  baseball  skills 
quickly  won  him  an  esteemed  place  in 
his  peer  group.  Nevertheless  he  found 
himself  being  left  out  of  their  games 
when  he  continued  his  rough  play  and 
bossiness  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
other  boys. 

More  remote  persons  who  communi¬ 
cate  cultural  ideas  and  values  to  children 
and  youth  are  those  who  appear  as 
characters  or  performers  in  mass  media, 
films,  comics,  radio,  and  TV.  Research 
studies  show  that  films  and  'TV  presen¬ 
tations  can  change  children’s  attitudes 
toward  ethnic  groups;  influence  their 
concepts  of  role  expectations;  and  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  emotions  experi¬ 
enced.  'They  show,  too,  that  the  average 
child  prefers  watching  'TV  to  reading 
books  and  other  leisure-time  activities 
(1). 

The  total  effect  of  TV  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  children,  as  yet, 
has  not  been  fully  evaluated.  Through 
TV  and  other  mass  media,  children  are 
exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  models 
of  behavior  and  cultural  patterns  which 
exist  in  America,  and  some  of  these  do 
influence  their  language,  dress,  and  be¬ 
havior.  Wyatt  Earps  and  Rookies  are 
found  in  every  neighborhood. 

In  assessing  the  effects  of  TV  on 
children’s  socialization,  one  cannot  help 
speculating  on  the  effects  of  so  many 
programs  offering  escape  and  entertain¬ 
ment  with  the  corresponding  loss  of  ac¬ 


tive  self-participation  in  hobbies,  read¬ 
ing,  discussion,  and  other  experiences 
which  would  increase  learning  and  pro¬ 
mote  development. 

Human  Relationships  Important 

If  culture  is  learned  from  people,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  quality  of 
human  relationships  between  the  young 
person  and  his  parent,  teacher,  or  other 
cultural  agent  is  of  crucial  importance 
in  determining  how  much  he  learns.  As 
with  other  types  of  learning,  one  learns 
his  culture  more  readily  and  well  when 
the  human  relationships  and  social-emo- 
’tional  climate  are  characterized  by  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  mutual  respect. 

It  is  quite  normal  for  some  differ¬ 
ences  and  conflicts  to  arise  between  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  most  understanding  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  especially  in  situa¬ 
tions  involving  socialization.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  quickly  resolve  themselves  if 
the  adult  and  the  child  accept  and  mu¬ 
tually  respect  each  other.  Without  mu¬ 
tual  acceptance  and  respect  the  child  is 
likely  to  rebel  rather  than  to  accept  and 
adjust  to  socialization  demands.  Such  a 
pattern  can  create  difficult  adjustment 
problems  inimical  to  his  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

School  as  Socializer 

Schools  in  contemporary  life  are  be¬ 
ing  given  increased  responsibility  for 
communicating  and  teaching  cultural 
values  and  behaviors  consonant  with 
these  values.  Today’s  families,  especially 
in  urban  and  suburban  communities, 
have  abdicated  many  of  their  traditional 
roles  and  responsibilities  in  children’s 
socialization.  Families  tend  to  fragment, 
as  centrifugal  forces  pull  members  to- 
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ward  a  variety  of  cultural  influences: 
peer  group,  mass  media,  community  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  associations. 

The  school  faces  perplexing  problems 
as  it  accepts  its  increased  role  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  children’s  socialization. 
One  problem  identifled  by  Davis  ( 1 ) 
and  others  is  that  many  of  the  goals, 
values,  and  curricula  stressed  by  teach¬ 
ers,  who  are  overwhelmingly  middle 
class,  are  completely  foreign  and  have 
little  meaning  for  the  vast  majority  of 
children  in  our  public  schools  who  come 
from  lower  class  and  minority  groups. 

Miss  Sherrill  was  conscientious  in 
her  efforts  to  help  students  improve  their 
skills  for  speaking  and  writing  correct 
grammatical  English.  Some  students  did 
improve  their  communication  skills,  but 
most  of  the  children  from  across  the 
tracks  seemed  to  make  little  effort  to 
change  their  slang  and  ungrammatical 
patterns  of  speech. 

Of  Joe  she  asked,  “Don’t  you  want  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  people?” 

Joe  replied,  “Teacher,  if  1  talked  that 
way  at  home.  I’d  have  to  pick  myself 
up  off  the  floor!" 

Revitalized  programs  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages,  as  well 
as  numerous  programs  for  the  gifted, 
have  placed  additional  pressures  on 
middle-class  and  college-bound  youth. 
Intellectual  attainment  is  once  more  a 
sought-after  goal  and  value  in  our  cul¬ 
ture.  Some  people  may  wonder  whether 
the  school’s  role  of  communicating  the 
culture  through  citizenship  training  and 
the  social  studies  has  diminished  as  the 
result  of  these  programs. 

Cultural  Conflicts 

Among  the  most  potent  yet  subtle 
forces  which  complicate  and  limit 


growth  and  development  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  conflicts  and  inconsistencies 
present  in  contemporary  culture.  Our 
democratic  way  of  life  affirms  the  inher¬ 
ent  value  of  the  individual  and  grants 
him  freedom  to  develop  his  unique  and 
socially  useful  capacities  and  talents. 

Yet  the  press  of  the  group  for  con¬ 
formity  and  the  individual’s  blind  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  group  standards  in  place 
of  experience-tested  values  result  in  a 
loss  of  uniqueness  and  freedom  and  in 
increased  confusion  regarding  ethical 
issues  (3,  4). 

Another  confusion  which  seems  to 
have  gripped  our  culture  is  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  symbols  in  place  of  the  real 
thing.  Henry’s  father  frequently  ques¬ 
tions  him  about  his  school  marks  and 
often  checks  on  him  at  school.  Although 
Henry  has  learned  that  marks  are  im¬ 
portant,  seldom  has  his  father  asked,  or 
discussed  with  Henry,  what  he  has 
learned  at  school. 

A  further  reflection  of  this  confusion 
is  seen  in  the  mad  rush  of  youth,  egged 
on  by  parents,  to  be  accepted  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  college  or  university.  Pre¬ 
sumably  no  other  institution  could  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  to  full  maturity  and  bloom 
his  undoubted  talents. 

Finally,  there  is  the  conflict  between 
increasing  specialization  and  the  need 
for  broad  generalized  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Specialization  and  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  organization  are 
concomitants  of  industrialization  and 
technological  progress.  Such  a  trend 
makes  it  possible  for  nearly  everyone  to 
pose  as  an  expert  in  something,  but  it 
also  may  limit  one’s  full  development 
and  use  of  his  various  capacities  and 
talents. 

Fortunately,  the  grade  teacher  who 
teaches  all  the  subjects  is  still  with  us. 
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but  she  is  rapidly  becoming  over¬ 
shadowed  by  specialists  in  guidance, 
reading,  speech,  music,  pupil  personnel, 
and  a  host  of  other  areas — with  the  end 
not  yet  in  sight. 

This  conflict  regarding  specialization 
has  tended  to  turn  us  into  a  nation  of 
spectators.  We  seldom  assume  the  ac¬ 
tive-participant  roles  played  by  our  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents.  We  feel  safer 
watching  the  professionals  play,  but  we 
could  gain  fuller  benefits  by  developing 
our  own  modest  skills  in  playing  a  game 
with  our  child  or  other  adults. 

Effects  on  Individuals  Vary 

A  major  variable  affecting  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  and  youth 
is  the  differential  impact  which  culture, 
in  its  many  manifestations,  has  on  in¬ 
dividuals,  each  with  his  own  unique 
organism  and  capacities  for  response. 
For  some  children,  cultural  learnings 
are  accepted  and  learned  quickly  and 
easily.  For  other  children,  they  are 
accepted  and  learned  only  after  a  long 


hard  struggle  which  may  produce  scars 
on  both  children  and  parents. 

Philip  is  extremely  active,  has  a  low 
threshold  of  frustration  tolerance,  and 
has  strong  drives  for  status  and  self¬ 
esteem.  His  strong  self-needs  are  slowly 
reconciled  and  redirected  by  the  steady 
cultural  pressures  exerted  by  parents 
and  teachers.  Nevertheless,  for  Phillip, 
cultural  demands  will  remain  something 
he  contends  with,  rather  than  limita¬ 
tions  he  adjusts  to  or  accepts. 

Florence’s  self-needs,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  blend  with  the  demands 
and  limitations  of  the  culture,  so  that 
her  socialization  proceeds  smoothly. 

Though  quite  different,  Philip  and 
Florence  are  both  well  within  the  broad 
range  of  normal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Each,  in  his  own  way,  will  make 
important  contributions  to  society.  So¬ 
ciety  has  need  of  them  both.  Wise  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents,  by  being  sensitive  to 
the  differences  in  children,  can  modify 
and  adjust  cultural  demands  in  ways 
which  make  socialization  a  positive  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  growth  and  development. 
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It  is  customary,  but  .  ink  it  is  a  mistake,  to  speak  of  happy 
‘.hildhood.  Children  are  oft^  •  overanxious  and  acutely  sensitive.  Man 
ought  to  be  man  and  mastt  ’  his  fate;  but  children  are  at  the  mercy 
of  those  around  them. 


— ^John  Lubbock,  The  Pleasures  of  Life 
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Pacing  in  the  Patterns  of  Growth 

LENA  REXINGER 
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Cjlancing  into  a  classroom,  I  see 
Kenneth  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  set 
;  of  directions  before  him.  Strewn  about 
him  are  copper  wire,  battery  cells,  and 
a  doorbell  which  does  not  ring  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Soon  it  will  ring,  however,  and 
Kenneth  will  have  solved  the  problem 
set  by  himself  and  the  group— the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  a  proper  alarm  for  var¬ 
ious  occasions. 

My  eye  travels  now  to  Stephen,  who 
is  enjoying  his  first  meeting  with 
Gelett  Burgess — a  meeting  in  which 
Stephen  is  reading  “The  Purple  Cow” 
and  other  familiar  verses  for  himself. 
Soon  he  will  discover  the  unfamiliar 
verses  and  will  experience  further  en¬ 
joyment. 

Next  I  see  Sarah  whose  brother  is 
hospitalized  in  another  city.  She  has 
chosen  this  time  to  write  to  him. 

Some  time  later  in  the  day,  I  pass  the 
doorway  of  this  classroom  again.  Now 
the  children  are  working  at  tables — 
some  of  them  alone;  others  in  small 
groups.  What  is  going  on  now,  I  won¬ 
der?  A  beckoning  nod  and  a  smile  from 
the  teacher  make  me  bold.  So  I  go  in, 
walk  among  the  children,  and  decide 
that  it  must  be  arithmetic  time. 

Kenneth  is  practicing  long  division. 
Stephen,  forsaking  the  purple  cow  for 
the  purple  language  of  cowboys,  is  work¬ 
ing  through  to  an  understanding  of 
perimeter  and  area  in  relation  to  the  vast 
holdings  of  Bar  Z  Ranch.  Sarah  is  work¬ 


ing  alone,  also  engrossed  in  mastering 
her  long  division.  There  are  other  busy 
children,  too — some  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  with  latitude  and  longitude; 
others,  with  addition  with  carrying;  and 
still  others,  with  subtraction  with  bor¬ 
rowing.  Around  a  large  table,  the  teach¬ 
er  and  five  children  are  reducing  im¬ 
proper  fractions  to  whole  numbers.  As  I 
move  toward  the  door,  Sarah  waves  me 
on  my  way. 

What  is  it  that  I  have  seen?  I  have 
seen  children  working  out  their  own 
problems.  I  have  seen  them  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  others.  In  both 
cases,  I  have  seen  each  child  proceed¬ 
ing  according  to  his  own  pace  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  growth.  What  I  have  seen  is 
called  pacing. 

Individual  Differences 

We  know  that  each  child  sets  his  own 
pace  for  learning  to  walk.  The  pattern 
varies  with  each  individual.  One  child 
may  crawl  for  many  weeks,  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  leg  muscles  and  his  back  muscles 
so  they  can  hold  him  upright.  Another 
may  crawl  for  only  a  short  time  or,  per- 
,haps  not  at  all.  Instead,  he  may  demand 
the  reassuring  and  steadying  support  of 
an  adult,  as  he  makes  his  way  around 
the  room.  Eventually,  the  time  comes 
when  he  is  willing  to  negotiate  the  space 
alone. 

Research  tells  us  that  the  peak  age 
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fo'  lung  chiiu  to  acquire  language 
skill  is  ,  -t'vcen  the  second  and  third 
birthi!  ^)S.  Nevertheless,  some  children 
exp^’css  themselves  ver)’  well  before  this 
time,  and  others  come  to  do  so  at  vari¬ 
ous  periods  within  the  year.  Some  of  our 
most  gilted  writers  attest  to  the  fact  that 
they  talked  at  an  age  much  later  than 
the  commonly  accepted  one. 

Readiness 

Despite  these  facts,  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  recognized  that  the  differences  of 
pace  and  pattern  extend  beyond  baby¬ 
hood  through  the  growing  years  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  Nor  is  it  commonly 
recognized  that  the  differences  include 
variations  other  than  those  in  physical 
development. 

It  is  true  that,  for  some  time,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  to  present  various  learn¬ 
ing  activities  to  children  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  judged  to  be  “ready.”  How¬ 
ever,  readiness  too  often  has  become  a 
step  on  the  way  to  some  other  end,  rath¬ 
er  than  one  of  the  many  times  of  re¬ 
organizing  and  strengthening  the  child's 
accumulated  learnings. 

In  addition,  the  “building  of  readi¬ 
ness”  too  often  has  become  a  stereotyped 
series  of  activities  instigated  by  the 
teacher.  The  child  has  too  httle  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  himself  along  the  path  of 
selecting  his  own  learnings  and  making 
them  a  part  of  his  total  self. 

Pacing 

Perhaps,  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
know  about  physical  growth,  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  our  concept  of  readiness,  and 
some  research  in  the  field  of  individual¬ 
ized  reading,  we  now  should  evidence 


that  faith  we  say  we  have  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  Perhaps  we  now  should 
free  him  to  set  his  own  pace  in  learning. 
Perhaps,  as  teachers,  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  rather  than  followed. 

To  do  this,  we  must  develop  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  each  child;  we  must  develop 
keen  insights  into  his' feelings  and  be¬ 
havior — insights  that  will  help  us  to 
recognize  his  patterns  of  growth,  that, 
will  help  us  to  rrourish  and  aid  him  as 
he  sets  his  own  pace. 

When  the  child  paces  his  own  learn¬ 
ing,  he  does  so  in  full  awareness  of  its 
meaning  and  worth,  as  he  sees  it  in 
relation  to  himself.  There  are  no  “great 
gaps  in  the  difficulty  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
lated  activities”  which  force  him  to  set 
up  defenses  or  to  undertake  unfruitful 
methods  of  work  in  order  to  cope  with 
a  situation.  He  moves  forward  at  a  rate 
that  permits  him  to  integrate  these  new 
learnings  into  his  total  personality. 

Pacing  does  not  mean  that  the  child 
will  “do  as  he  pleases.”  Rather,  it  means 
that  he  will  actively  work  to  further  his 
own  growth  along  paths  that  are  mean¬ 
ingful  to  him.  He  will  have  the  support 
and  assistance  of  an  adult  who  believes 
in  him  and  trusts  him. 

Research  has  long  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  children  who  are  spared  the  “arith¬ 
metic  period,”  but  who  make  use  of 
numbers  in  their  daily  school  living, 
gain  both  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
fundamental  processes.  Furthermore, 
there  is  evidence  that  they  learn  the 
arithmetic  which  is  commonly  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  particular  age  level  if  they 
are  permitted  to  move  themselves  for¬ 
ward. 

Similar  results  have  been  shown  by 
groups  using  an  individualized-reading 
approach.  In  some  cases,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  read. 
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In  other  cases,  gains  on  standardized 
tests  have  been  so  much  greater  than  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  test  did  not  show  the 
highest  level  that  could  have  been  at¬ 
tained!  These  results  have  been  coupled 
with  increased  satisfaction  and  joy  in 
reading — two  elements  necessary  for 
children  to  continue  to  read  as  they 
move  through  school  and  into  adult  life. 

Methods  and  Materials 

Just  as  we  must  become  more  insight¬ 
ful,  so  also  must  we  become  more  re¬ 
sourceful  with  both  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

In  many  cases,  the  child  will  find  the 
best  method  for  teaching  himself.  At 
other  times,  a  suggestion  from  the  teach¬ 
er  will  help  him  over  a  difficulty. 

Outlining  is  an  important  skill  to  de¬ 
velop  when  one  is  preparing  a  report. 
Perhaps  the  child  will  need  help  in 
learning  to  work  from  major  headings 
through  to  subtopics. 

Or,  erratic  as  our  language  is,  there 
are  some  rules  that  will  be  helpful  in 
spelling.  These  rules  might  well  be 
pointed  out  to  the  child  when  he  has 
sufficient  background  to  use  them  effec¬ 
tively. 

As  teachers,  we  will  need  to  know 
many,  many  methods — all  consistent 
with  what  we  now  know.  Furthermore, 
we  will  continue  to  learn  about  both 
the  learning  process  and  children. 

The  method  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  rather  than  as  a  device,  an 
end  in  itself,  or  a  solution  to  all  troubles. 

Materials  must  be  abundant  in  both 
kind  and  number — even  more  abundant 
than  they  are  in  many  of  our  classrooms 
today.  They  must  be  chosen  with  two 
things  in  mind — the  needs  which  all 


children  have  in  common,  and,  what  is 
often  neglected,  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  make  up  a  particular  group. 

A  sewing  machine  may  provide  rich 
learnings  for  some  children  and  prac¬ 
tically  none  for  other  children.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  or  a  science  kit.  Recordings  that 
bring  peace  to  one  disturbed  child  may 
be  mere  background  music  for  others. 

All  these  materials  must  have  a  place 
where  they  can  be  kept  and  cared  for. 
Nothing  is  more  confusing  than  a  clut¬ 
ter  of  materials  constantly  under  foot. 

Materials  do  not  necessarily  need  to 
be  so  costly  that  they  become  prohib¬ 
itive.  An  inventive  teacher  and  children, 
with  their  resourcefulness  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  can  make  use  of  simple  materials 
and  achieve  rich  experiences  with  them. 

Implications 

If  we  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
child  setting  his  own  pace  for  learning, 
what  will  be  some  of  the  implications 
for  education?  We  shall  have  need  to 
remember  that: 

1 .  A  fundamental  principle  of  child 
development  is  that  all  organisms  tend 
to  move  forward. 

2.  A  certain  level  of  maturation 
must  be  attained  before  the  child  can 
feel  a  need  for  learning. 

3.  A  teacher  must  be  ever  watchful, 
ever  sensitive  to  the  emerging  needs  and 
insights  of  each  child. 

4.  A  child  often  initiates  practice 
and  continues  in  it  with  satisfaction 
when  the  foregoing  is  true.  He  will,  at 
this  time,  seek  the  help  of,  or  co-op¬ 
erate  with,  an  adult  in  this  practice. 

5.  A  learner  remains  interested  only 
as  he  feels  himself  mastering  new  and 
more  difficult  tasks. 
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6.  Increased  emotional  and  social 
effectiveness  accompanies  intellectual 
growth  that  proceeds  in  accordance  with 
the  child’s  own  inner  design.  Thus  we 
have  a  more  fuUy  integrated  person. 

7.  A  variety  of  approaches  to  learn¬ 
ing  is  more  effective  than  one  “best” 
method. 

8.  A  child’s  own  pacing  in  his  pat¬ 
terns  of  growth  merits  the  respect  of  aU 
adults  who  are  pirvileged  to  share  in  his 
growth  and  development. 


If  we  accept  the  challenge  with  its 
educational  implications,  we  shall  see 
Kenneth  move  purposefully  and  success¬ 
fully  through  the  intricacies  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  science.  We  shall  see  Stephen 
move  from  the  nonsense  of  Gelett  Bur¬ 
gess  to  the  subtleties  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  We 
shall  see  Sarah  grow  in  her  ability  to 
convey  her  thoughts  to  others  and  to 
make  others  comfortable  in  their  com¬ 
ings  and  goings  in  and  out  of  a  social 
situation. 
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The  Land  and  People  of  Egypt.  By 
Zaki  Naguib  Mahmoud.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lippincott.  1959.  $2.95. 

Youngsters  from  twelve  to  sixteen  who  are 
studying  a  unit  on  Egypt  or  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  of  contemporary  world 
problems  will  find  this  book  extremely  re¬ 
warding.  The  author,  an  Egyptian,  pictures 
his  country  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
era.  He  spends  much  time  on  the  culture  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  as  well  as 


on  the  geography  and  resources  of  this  im¬ 
portant  country. — Paul  Zankowich 

Push  and  Pull.  By  Paul  E.  Blackwood. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Whittlesey  House.  1959. 
$3.00. 

Young  physicists  will  find  this  story  of  en¬ 
ergy  very  rewarding.  The  author  demon¬ 
strates  nature's  energy  cycle  and  explains 
solar,  mechanical,  radiant,  chemical  and  nu¬ 
clear  energy. — Paul  Zankowkh 


Developing  Creativity  in  Children 

ROBERT  C.  WILSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Statistics 
Portland  State  College,  Portland,  Oregon 


the  time  we  get  children  in  high 
school,  their  creativity  has  been  killed. 
They  all  want  to  be  told  what  to  do." 

“I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  more  to 
make  my  pupils  creative,  but  I  don’t 
know  how  to  do  it.” 

These  are  typical  remarks  of  second¬ 
ary  and  elementary  school  teachers. 
They  feel  that  schools  destroy  children’s 
creativity  and  that  they,  as  teachers, 
have  an  obligation  to  attempt  to  develop 
it.  What  can  teachers  do? 

First  of  all,  what  is  creativity?  One 
might  define  it  as  the  process  by  which 
something  new  is  produced — an  idea 
or  an  object,  including  a  new  form  or 
arrangement  of  old  elements.  The  new 
creation  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  some  problem,  or  it  may  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  aesthetic  effect  or  the 
clarification  of  a  concept.  Indeed  it  may 
be  any  intellectual,  emotional,  or  social 
problem  with  which  an  individual  in 
our  society  is  interested  or  concerned. 
The  creative  solution  is  aimed  primarily 
at  solving  a  problem  which  concerns 
the  person  engaged  in  the  process.  It 
may  or  may  not  solve  a  problem  for 
someone  other  than  the  creator. 

It  is  realized  that  the  foregoing  is  not 
a  complete  definition,  but  further  con¬ 
notations  of  the  term  "creativity"  will 
appear  in  the  remainder  of  the  article. 
This  definition  stresses  the  purposes  of 
the  creator  and  the  problem  he  is  trying 
to  solve  rather  than  the  purposes  and 
problems  of  some  social  group.  It  also 


stresses  the  wide  range  of  problems  of 
daily  hving,  the  solutions  of  which  may 
require  creativity. 

Creativity  in  the  Classroom 

One  study  of  the  primary  abilities  in 
creative  thinking  revealed  several  abil¬ 
ities  which  seem  to  be  important  in 
creativity  in  science,  engineering,  and 
invention  (4).  Another  study  carried 
on  in  the  Department  of  Art  Education 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
found  similar  abilities  to  be  important 
for  creativity  in  art  (1).  These  two 
studies  have  led  to  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  encouraging  "new  ideas” 
in  the  classroom  (3).  The  validity  of 
the  suggested  methods  has  not  been  es- 
tabhshed  in  any  systematic  research 
studies.  Such  merit  as  they  may  have 
rests  upon  their  content  validity  and 
the  reports  of  teachers  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  them. 

Brainstorming 

Alex  Osborn  (2)  has  described  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  group  thinking  sessions  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  an  atmosphere  permis¬ 
sive  of  new  ideas.  TL's  procedure, 
dubbed  “brainstorming,"  can  be  used 
effectively  in  the  classroom. 

The  purpose  of  brainstorming'  is  to 
obtain  as  many  ideas  as  possible  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  given  problem.  There  are  four 
simple  rules  which  must  be  followed : 
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1.  Judgment  is  ruled  out.  Criticism 
of  ideas  must  be  withheld  until  later. 

2.  Free-wheeling  is  welcomed.  The 
wilder  the  idea,  the  better;  it  is  easier  to 
tame  down  than  to  think  up. 

3.  Quantity  is  wanted.  The  greater 
the  number  of  ideas,  the  more  likelihood 
of  finding  a  successful  solution. 

4.  Combinations  and  improvements 
are  sought.  In  addition  to  contributing 
ideas  of  their  own,  participants  should 
suggest  how  ideas  of  others  can  be  com¬ 
bined  into  still  another  idea. 

A  problem  may  be  written  on  the 
board,  and  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to 
suggest  as  many  ideas  as  possible,  with 
the  teacher  listing  these  ideas  on  the 
board.  No  idea  is  rejected;  every  idea  is 
accepted.  Each  idea  stimulates  others. 
At  times,  the  ideas  will  tumble  out  so 
fast  that  the  teacher  will  have  difficulty 
keeping  up. 

Only  after  the  ideas  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  down  does  evaluation  take  place. 
The  class  goes  over  the  list,  selecting 
those  ideas  that  seem  most  likely  to 
work;  modifying  some  ideas  into  work¬ 
able  form;  and  rejecting  those  ideas  that 
seem  unworkable.  Next,  those  ideas  that 
seem  workable  may  be  tried  out. 

Brainstorming  may  be  used  with 
school  and  classroom  problems  such  as 
the  following:  (a)  "What  can  we  do 
to  make  our  schoolroom  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  comfortable?”;  (h)  "How  can 
we  make  the  fine  in  the  lunchroom 
move  more  rapidly?”;  and  (c)  "What 
questions  would  be  most  interesting  to 
study  in  this  unit?” 

On  the  other  hand,  brainstorming 
may  be  used  with  personal  problems. 
For  example:  "What  can  each  of  us  do 
to  make  our  home  more  happy?”  or 
"How  can  we  earn  extra  money?” 

Another  possibility  involves  brain¬ 


storming  first  a  list  of  problems  and  then 
a  list  of  suggested  solutions  for  each  of 
the  more  important  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  "Let’s  list  as  many  problems  as 
we  can  that  sixth  graders  must  face.” 
Then,  in  regard  to  each  problem,  "Let’s 
list  as  many  ways  as  we  can  for  solving 
this  problem.” 

Sensitivity  to  Problems 

A  primary  mental  ability  which  seems 
to  be  important  in  creative  thinking  is 
sensitivity  to  problems.  To  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  creatively,  one  must  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  problem.  This  abil¬ 
ity  involves  approaching  problem  situa¬ 
tions  with  such  questions  as,  "What  is 
the  problem  here?”;  “Is  the  apparent 
problem  the  real  problem?”;  "What 
would  happen  if  such  and  such  were 
changed?”;  and  "How  can  this  situation 
be  improved?” 

We  are  unaware  of  certain  types  of 
problems,  because  we  do  not  observe  the 
world  around  us.  We  are  unaware  of 
other  types  of  problems,  because  we 
make  unconscious  assumptions.  We  take 
things  for  granted  about  our  world  and 
its  problems.  Many  creative  acts  have 
had  their  beginnings,  because  someone 
questioned  an  assumption  that  previous¬ 
ly  had  been  taken  for  granted. 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  make 
better  use  of  their  senses  by  observation 
trips.  For  example,  they  may  be  asked 
to  walk  around  the  building;  on  their 
return,  they  may  be  asked  to  list  the 
things  they  saw.  Then  they  may  repeat 
the  trip,  looking  for  things  they  over¬ 
looked  the  first  time;  after  the  second 
trip,  they  can  make  a  second  list. 

Other  trips  can  be  made  to  look  for 
objects  colored  red,  for  round  objects, 
or  for  things  that  one  wouldn’t  see 
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during  another  season  of  the  year.  The 
children  may  be  asked  to  look  for  un¬ 
recognized  problems  or  for  things  which 
need  to  be  improved. 

Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  question 
some  of  the  things  that  they  take  for 
granted  and  to  consider  what  things 
might  be  like  if  some  basic  assumptions 
in  their  lives  were  different.  Questions 

of  the  "What-would-happen-if - ”  or 

“What-would-it-be-like-if - ”  variety 

may  serve  to  develop  sensitivity  to  prob¬ 
lems.  The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

What  would  happen  if  (a)  everyone 
in  the  world  were  suddenly  to  become 
deaf;  (b)  everyone  always  told  the 
truth  about  everything;  (c)  we  had  only 
three  fingers;  (d)  we  all  lived  by  the 
Golden  Rule;  C^)  we  knew  when  we 
would  die;  (f)  the  air  all  over  the  world 
became  radioactive? 

Ideational  Fluency 

A  satisfactory  solution  to  a  problem 
is  most  easily  found  when  one  is  choos¬ 
ing  from  a  large  number  of  ideas.  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  activities,  which  have 
as  their  aim  getting  as  many  ideas  as 
possible,  are  probably  helpful  in  encour¬ 
aging  a  second  primary  mental  ability, 
ideational  fluency.  Brainstorming  is  one 
such  activity. 

The  following  list  contains  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  helping  individual  pupils  to 
increase  their  flow  of  ideas.  The  time 
limits  are  arbitrary  and  may  be  changed 
to  suit  the  group. 

1.  List  on  a  piece  of  paper  all  the 
uses  you  can  think  of  for  a  brick.  You 
will  have  five  minutes. 

2.  List  as  many  things  as  you  can 
think  of  that  are  square  in  shape.  You 
will  have  five  minutes. 

3.  When  students  have  trouble 


thinking  of  ideas  to  write  about  in  a  re¬ 
port  or  theme,  suggest  that  they  first 
list  all  the  things  that  might  possibly  be 
related  to  the  topic.  If  pupils  do  this, 
uncritically,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  they  usually  will  come  up  with  an 
abundance  of  ideas  from  which  they 
may  choose. 

4.  List  all  the  ways  you  can  think 
of  in  which  you  might  entertain  your¬ 
self  if  you  had  an  evening  to  spend 
alone  at  home. 

5.  Fluency  in  creative  writing  may 
be  encouraged  by  allowing  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  each  morning  for  pupils 
to  write  whatever  they  wish  to  write. 
At  first,  some  children  may  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  started.  It  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that  they  write  about  some¬ 
thing  that  happ)ened  yesterday  (real  or 
imaginary)  or  about  something  that  they 
saw  on  the  way  to  school. 

The  teacher  may  look  over  the  work 
of  four  or  five  pupils  each  day.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that,  during  this  particu¬ 
lar  writing  exercise,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  grammar  are  not  the  concern. 
The  important  thing  is  for  the  children 
to  write  anything  they  feel  like  writing. 
Free  and  fluent  development  of  an  idea 
is  the  aim. 

Encouraging  Originality 

A  third  important  primary  mental 
ability  is  originality,  the  ability  to  have 
unusual,  uncommon,  or  clever  ideas 
and  to  see  relationships  between  things 
that  are  only  remotely  connected. 

Classroom  activities  in  this  area  may 
encourage  a  deliberate  effort  to  give  un¬ 
common  or  unusual  responses,  to  look 
for  a  different  or  new  way  of  doing 
something.  The  following  are  some  sug¬ 
gested  activities: 
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1.  In  presenting  reports,  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  social  studies  unit,  the 
pupils  may  be  instructed  to  use  any 
method  other  than  the  obvious  ones  of 
reading  to  or  telling  the  class.  Pupils 
may  decide  to  use  dramatizations,  quiz 
sessions,  opaque  projectors,  tape  record¬ 
ers,  interview  techniques,  etc. — the 
possibilities  are  innumerable. 

2.  An  adaptation  of  the  first  tech¬ 
nique  is  "selling  a  book.”  Instead  of 
presenting  a  book  report,  a  pupil  may  be 
told  that  his  problem  is  to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  salesman.  He  may 
use  any  technique  he  wishes  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  class  in 
reading  the  book. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  pretend  that  they 
are  going  to  write  a  poem  about  spring 
Cor  any  season  of  the  year).  “Everyone 
wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
window  and  look  outside  for  four  min¬ 
utes.  WTien  you  come  back  to  your 
seats,  you  will  list  all  the  things  you 
saw  that  you  would  not  see  on  a  rainy 
day.  If  you  list  something  that  no  one 
else  lists,  your  score  on  that  idea  will 
be  ten.  If  only  two  or  three  people  in 
the  room  put  down  the  same  idea,  your 
score  wiU  be  five.  If  four  or  five  people 
list  the  same  idea,  your  score  will  be 
three.  If  more  than  five  people  list  it, 
your  score  will  be  one.  You  will  note 
that  the  closer  you  observe  and  the  more 
uncommon  your  responses,  the  higher 
your  score  will  be.” 

This  activity  may  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  creative  thinking  and  the 
function  of  unusual  or  uncommon  ideas. 

Strong  Interests  Needed 

Studies  of  the  childhood  backgrounds 
of  eminent  scientists  indicate  one  thing 
which  many  of  them  had  in  common: 


They  possessed  strong  interests  at  an 
early  age,  and  they  have  carried  these 
interests  into  their  adult  lives  so  that 
they  have  worked  at  their  jobs  with  per¬ 
sistent  intensity  and  single-minded  de¬ 
votion.  For  these  men,  time  spent  on 
other  activities  usually  is  spent  reluc¬ 
tantly  and,  then,  chiefly  because  of  out¬ 
side  pressure.  Most  of  these  scientists 
are  happiest  when  they  are  working; 
moreover,  they  achieve  their  greatest 
personal  satisfactions  through  their 
work. 

Many  teachers  and  parents  are  con¬ 
cerned  lest  a  child  will  not  develop  in¬ 
to  a  well-rounded  individual.  The  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  indicate  that  to  be  a 
highly  productive  or  creative  adult,  one 
cannot  be  well  rounded.  One  must  de¬ 
vote  a  very  great  amount  of  time  to  one 
area  of  interest.  In  other  words,  one 
must  be  somewhat  lopsided. 

Teachers,  therefore,  who  feel  that 
creativity  is  important  should  not  try  to 
force  pupils  to  be  well  rounded,  nor 
should  they  force  children  to  play  down 
their  strong  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  one  way  to  develop 
creativity  might  be  to  encourage  pupils 
to  develop  some  strong  interests.  The 
capacity  to  have  a  strong  interest  in 
something  may  be  an  important  pre¬ 
requisite  to  creativity. 

Figuring  Things  Out 

Another  interesting  finding  is  that 
the  capacity  for  intense  concentration 
on  a  problem  accompanies  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  research.  That  is,  at  some  point 
in  his  school  career,  the  more  creative 
individual  becomes  aware  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  things  out,  firsthand, 
for  himself. 
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The  implication  is  that  creativity  riculum,  which  may  require  that  pupils 
may  be  promoted  by  situations  in  which  shift  to  a  new  subject  every  forty  or 
the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  fifty  minutes. 

own  solutions  to  problems.  The  teach-  It  is*  of  course,  much  easier  to  tell  a 
er’s  task  is  to  provide  materials  for  stu-  student  what  to  do,  what  to  read,  and 
dents  to  work  with;  to  provide  sufficient  what  to  think  than  it  is  to  set  up  a  situa- 
time  for  them  to  manipulate  ideas  and  tion  in  which  he  must  figure  out  these 
toy  with  the  elements  of  a  solution;  and  things  for  himself.  Perhaps  not  all  stu- 
to  provide  for  problems  which  do  not  dents  can  learn  to  work  on  their  own. 
have  pat  answers.  Obviously,  it  is  not  Nevertheless,  it  seems  evident  that  we, 
easy  to  furnish  these  things  for  a  class  of  as  teachers,  have  an  obligation  to  en- 
thirty  pupils  in  an  already  crowded  cur-  courage  them  to  try. 
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TT HE  last  few  decades  have  emphasized 
the  influence  of  the  pupil’s  mental 
health  and  general  development  upon 
learning.  We  have  been  told  that  a  per¬ 
son’s  needs,  values,  and  feelings  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  learning  process.  Educa¬ 
tors  have  become  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  people  experience  uniquely,  that 
learning  is  highly  personal.  Even  so  we 
continue  to  seek  for  new  knowledge 
about  pupils  and  the  way  they  learn. 

If  curricular  changes  are  to  be  based 
on  more  than  hunches,  then  we  need  to 
know  of  new  findings  relative  to  the 
learning  process.  Some  of  these  findings 
follow  along  with  suggestions  for  facil¬ 
itating  children’s  learning. 

Sensory  Deprivation 

Numerous  recent  research  studies,  in 
which  people  have  been  placed  in  “sen¬ 
sory  poor”  situations,  tell  us  something 
about  how  people  learn.  Ordinarily, 
the  subjects  in  these  experiments  have 
been  people  who  volunteered  to  remain 
as  long  as  possible  in  a  situation 
in  which  sensory  stimuli  were  reduced 
to  as  low  a  level  as  possible.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  room  in  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  took  place  was  devoid  of  appoint¬ 
ment  (reduced  visual  stimuli);  a  low- 
level  humming  noise  was  ever  present 
(reduced  auditory  stimuli);  and  the 
subjects’  arms  and  legs  were  encased  in 
cardboard  cylinders  to  reduce  tactile 


stimulation  while  they  remained  in  a 
supine  position. 

Even  though  the  subjects  were  re¬ 
warded  handsomely  for  each  hour  spent 
in  the  isolated  situation,  they  found  it 
to  be  distressing  psychologically.  In 
general,  the  verbal  activity  of  the  people 
increased,  and  they  became  very  restive. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  subjects  re¬ 
ported  visual  or  auditory  hallucinations, 
and  all  of  them  told  of  feeling  tension 
and  anxiety’. 

One  might  view  these  results  as  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to 
create  their  own  stimuli  when  few  were 
available  in  the  immediate  environment. 
All  of  the  experimental  subjects  told  of 
being  unable  to  concentrate  on  specific 
ideas  during,  as  well  as  after,  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

These  findings  have  implications  for 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom. 
For  instance,  they  should  cause  us  to 
examine  rather  closely  any  practice  in 
which  children  are  asked  to  perform  or 
produce,  for  lengthy  periods  of  time,  in 
situations  having  relatively  low  amounts 
of  sensory  stimuli  available.  Lengthy 
drill  periods  and  extended  examinations 
are  examples  of  experiences  low  in 
sensory  stimulation.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  some  children,  while  "well  pre¬ 
pared,”  fail  an  examination  dismally. 

Conceivably,  the  lack  of  sensory  stim¬ 
uli  in  the  test  situation  arouses  tension 
and  anxiety  which,  in  turn,  hampers 
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performance  on  the  exaihination.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  point  must  be  made  clear 
that  we  are  not  questioning  drills  and 
examinations  as  such;  we  are  question¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  examination  or 
drill  period  and  the  sensory  content. 

The  Learners  Self-Concept 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
children  do  not  develop  a  conception  of 
themselves  as  learners,  just  as  they  do  in 
other  aspects  of  behavior.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  self-concept  arises  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  result  of  the  appraisals  that 
are  reflected  to  a  child.  He  tends  to  see 
himself  as  others  see  him.  This  tend¬ 
ency,  of  course,  places  the  teacher  in  a 
crucial  role  in  relation  to  her  part  in 
the  formation  of  children’s  self-concepts. 
Teachers  are  important  people  in  the 
lives  of  children  and  youth. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  will  explain 
the  assignment  of  a  failing  grade  to  a 
youngster  by  saying,  "All  people  must 
learn  to  handle  failure,  and  so  must  this 
student."  True,  it  would  be  a  most  un¬ 
usual  person  who  did  not  meet  failure 
in  some  form  during  his  life,  but  we 
cannot  be  too  self-righteous  in  making 
a  statement  such  as  the  foregoing  one. 
To  make  such  a  statement,  without 
knowing  the  experience  background  of 
a  pupil,  is  to  invite  learning  disability. 

Perhaps  the  school  personnel  have  a 
responsibility  for  helping  children  to 
formulate  two  percepts:  one  of  them¬ 
selves  and  one  of  the  school.  If  children 
act  on  their  perceptions,  then  it  seems 
logical  that  we  would  want  for  them  to 
perceive  themselves  as  learners  so  that 
they  would  behave  accordingly.  More¬ 
over,  we  would  be  equally  desirous  of 
their  perceiving  the  school  as  a  good 
place.  We  can  aid  the  development  of 


these  percepts  by  reflecting  to  children 
their  success,  rather  than  their  failure, 
in  learning  situations. 

Critics  will  be  quick  to  say  that  this 
approach  breeds  unreality  and  even 
softness.  Not  so!  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  contrive  or  fabricate  the  success. 
The  success  reflected  to  the  youngster 
must  be  based  on  reality.  It  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  children  to  see  themselves  as 
learners  and  that  we,  as  teachers,  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

The  person  who  is  able  to  tolerate 
failure  is  the  person  who  has  a  great 
sustaining  reserve  of  success  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  person  who  has  a  healthy 
view  of  himself  as  a  learner. 

Unique  Modes  of  Learning 

Not  even  the  most  uninformed  per¬ 
son  would  deny  that  children  have  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  and  capacities  of  learning. 
Our  casual  observations  of  children  con¬ 
firm  this  fact.  Research  findings  make  it 
ironclad.  In  essence,  we  can  say  that 
learning  is  an  individual  matter.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  learning  process  is  re¬ 
vealed,  also,  in  the  way  children  learn. 

During  the  diagramming  of  sentences 
in  a  high-school  English  class,  the 
teacher  noticed  a  boy  who  appeared  to 
be  working  in  a  strange  manner.  On 
questioning  him,  the  teacher  discovered 
that,  instead  of  identifying  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  first  and  then  the  predi¬ 
cate,  the  boy  was  reversing  the  proce¬ 
dure.  Oddly  enough,  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  having  any  difficulty,  but  he  was 
performing  the  operation  differently 
from  the  way  he  had  been  instructed. 

In  response  to  the  teacher’s  query  as 
to  why  he  was  doing  the  diagramming 
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in  his  peculiar  fashion,  the  boy  said, 
“If  I  can  decide  what  is  being  done, 
then  I  can  determine  the  subject.”  In 
a  rather  guileless  manner,  the  young 
man  was  saying  that  he  had  a  unique 
way  of  learning  and  that,  for  him,  it 
was  effective. 

A  recent  research  study  by  Hughes 
( 1 )  raises  a  question  about  the  role 
teachers  play  in  getting  children  to  uti¬ 
lize  their  unique  modes  of  learning.  The 
study  involved  intensive  observations  of 
teachers  in  their  interactions  with  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  the  major  findings  states 
that,  “The  control  of  the  teacher  was 
most  prominent  and  demanding  over  the 
minutia  of  what  the  child  would  study 
or  give  his  attention  to  and  exactly  how 
he  would  answer.  For  much  of  the  time, 
the  what  he  was  to  answer  and  how  he 
was  to  answer  were  predetermined  by 
the  teacher.” 

The  implication  is  quite  clear.  We 
not  only  hold  up  for  children  what  they 
should  learn,  but  also  decide  how  they 
should  leam  it.  That  is  to  say,  in  many 
instances,  children  are  being  asked  to 
learn  in  ways  inconsistent  with  their 
own  modes  of  learning. 

The  “what”  aspect  of  the  curriculum 
is  to  be  found  in  our  curriculum  guides 
and  courses  of  study,  but  the  “how”  as¬ 
pect  of  the  curriculum,  while  nonethe¬ 
less  real,  usually  is  not  written.  Can  we 
require  children  to  learn  in  ways  that 
may  be  unreal  and  even  distressing  to 
them  and  then  evaluate  these  children 
in  terms  of  how  well  they  have  learned 
the  mode  as  well  as  the  content? 

Anxiety  and  Learning 

To  many  people,  anxiety  and  learn¬ 
ing  are  distinctly  unrelated  factors  in 
human  behavior.  Actually,  however, 


anxiety  is  indeed  a  motivating  force 
which  may  be  the  wellspring  of  learn¬ 
ing.  A  modicum  of  anxiety  seems  to 
"tune”  the  organism  for  learning.  How¬ 
ever,  when  anxiety  mounts  and  reaches 
the  point  where  it  interferes  with  learn¬ 
ing,  then  we  need  to  he  concerned. 

Sarason  and  his  associates  (2)  have 
found  that  high  anxiety  is  negatively 
correlated  with  intelligence.  One  could 
make  quick  but  erroneous  interpreta¬ 
tions  by  saying  that  less  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  anxious  people.  A  more  ac¬ 
curate  interpretation  would  be  that 
anxious  people  take  their  anxiety  to  the 
intelligence 'testing  situation,  thereby 
hampering  their  performances. 

The  same  researchers  have  detemined 
that  some  children  are  very  anxious 
about  test  situations.  If  this  is  true,  we 
can  find  some  explanation  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who,  though  seemingly  bright, 
perform  poorly  on  tests.  Tlie  bright  but 
anxious  child  is  one  who  usually  has 
difiiculty  in  school.  On  occasion,  his 
brightness  is  evident  to  the  teacher  or 
parent,  but,  when  he  must  demonstrate 
his  knowledge,  anxiety  catches  up  with 
him.  His  poor  performance  sometimes 
incurs  the  wrath  of  teachers  and  parents 
who  claim  that  the  child  is  not  trying, 
or  that  he  has  not  studied. 

Highly  anxious  children  are  known 
to  be  dependent  persons.  Teachers, 
without  exception,  can  point  to  the 
youngster  who,  after  being  given  careful 
and  detailed  instructions,  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions  such  as,  “Is  this  what  you  told  us 
to  do,  Mrs.  Wheeler?”  or  "Is  this  right 
so  far?”  We  shudder  to  think  of  having 
thirty-five  highly  anxious,  dependent 
children  in  a  single  classroom. 

Highly  anxious  children  seem  to  pre¬ 
dict  negative  consequences  for  them¬ 
selves.  Hence,  they  will  enter  into  a  de- 
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pendent  relationship  in  order  to  relieve 
some  of  their  anxiety.  The  very  nature 
of  the  dependency  suggests  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  feedback  of  results  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  learning  situations  helps  to  re¬ 
duce  the  anxiety  of  highly  anxious  chil¬ 
dren.  On  the  other  hand,  to  require 
these  students  to  be  independent  is  to 
ask  them  to  act  on  their  own  cues  and 
ex|>eriences,  which  they  do  only  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  "A-hal"  Experience 

One  of  the  gratifying  moments  in 
teaching  comes  when  a  student  is  ob¬ 
served  to  be  profoundly  affected,  even 
stunned,  by  what  he  is  learning  at  a 
given  instant.  Often  the  child  cannot 
even  report  the  extremely  rapid  progress 
of  his  learning,  because  his  attempts  to 
verbalize  are  much  slower  than  the 
pacing  of  his  learning.  The  learner  finds 
that  things  seem  to  “fall  into  place”;  new 
relationships  are  discerned;  nuances  of 
meaning  are  discovered;  and  novel  ap¬ 
plications  are  perceived. 

This  is  the  “A-ha!”  experience  in 
learning.  One  feels  exhilarated  and  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  “A-hal  This  is  what  I 
have  been  seeking  in  learning.” 

Unfortunately,  this  moving  experi¬ 
ence  occurs  but  infrequently.  Perhaps  it 
occurs  when  we  momentarily  take  a 


small  and  figurative  step  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  self-organization.  The 
small  step  enables  us  to  free  ourselves, 
for  a  fleeting  instant,  from  our  custom¬ 
ary  biases  and  from  the  channeling  of 
our  perceptions.  In  short,  we  come  to 
perceive  that  which  we  ordinarily  are 
unable  to  perceive. 

Two  conditions  seem  to  be  conducive 
to  the  experiencing  of  the  “A-ha  I”;  how¬ 
ever,  both  conditions  do  not  need  to  be 
present  at  the  same  time.  The  first  con¬ 
dition  stipulates  that  people  present  in 
the  learning  situation  are  accepting  and 
permissive  people.  They  are  permissive 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  intellectual 
freedom  to  explore  new  a^’enues  of 
thought  and  to  analyze  their  experi¬ 
ences.  These  people  are  not  only  ac¬ 
cepting  and  permissive  but  also  creative. 
Their  willingness  to  “think  at  right 
angles”  to  the  way  other  people  think 
encourages  people  in  their  presence  to 
do  likewise. 

A  second  condition  conducive  to  this 
type  of  experience  has  reference  to 
the  learning  situation  in  general.  The 
more  varied  and  rich  the  immediate  en¬ 
vironmental  situation  is,  in  terms  of  its 
perceptual  content,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  the  “A-ha!”  experience  will  occur. 
It  should  be.  emphasized  that  sensory 
deprivation  impedes  learning,  while  a 
sensory-rich  environment  catalyzes  it. 
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Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds;  we  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we 
know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. 

— Samuel  Johnson 
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TThe  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  rationale  and  description  of  a 
parent-teacher  education  center  with 
particular  reference  to  affording  instruc¬ 
tion  in  child  development. 

The  Community  Parent-Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  Center  is  based  upon  a  concept 
of  psychology  contributed  by  the  late 
Alfred  Adler  (1),  noted  Viennese  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  and  introduced  in  this  country 
by  Dreikurs  (4). 

The  setting  for  the  parent-teacher 
education  center  grows  out  of  a  group 
approach  to  solving  problems  of  parent- 
teacher-child  relationships.  Par''nts, 
teachers,  children,  and  other  interested 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
counselor,  share  in  the  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  counseling  sessions 
are  open  to  professional  and  lay  persons 
alike.  The  assumptions  in  this  approach 
are  as  follows  (5): 

1.  Teachers  at  the  pre-service  and 
in-service  levels  may  observe  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  human  interaction  and,  thereby, 
may  gain  meaningful  experiences  as  they 
relate  to  developing  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  children's  behavior  as  well  as 
their  own. 

2.  Many  parents,  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  their  relationships  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  can  profit  from  information  which 
may  preclude  the  need  for  later  therapy. 
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3.  “Open”  centers  make  it  possible 
for  many  parents  and  teachers  to  profit 
from  the  concerns  of  a  few. 

4.  Reaching  larger  numbers  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  maladjustment  will  be 
less  expensive,  will  be  preventive,  and 
will  require  fewer  persons. 

5.  A  child  who  presents  himself  in 
the  classroom  situation  with  a  minimum 
of  behavior  problems  is  likely  to  be 
more  co-operative  in  teaching-learning 
activities  than  a  child  who  has  many 
behavior  problems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  America, 
we  have  a  number  of  organizations  pro¬ 
moting  better  parenthood  through  par¬ 
ent  education,  with  study  groups  for 
parents  being  widely  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time,  education  for  teachers  has 
long  been  recognized  as  essential  for  in¬ 
telligent  working  with  children.  Yet 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  widespread 
movement  for  bringing  parents  and 
teachers  together  in  their  common  tasks 
of  helping  children. 

Unwittingly,  increasing  specializa¬ 
tion,  so  characteristic  of  our  culture,  has 
widened  the  gap  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  The  gap  is  so  wide  that  many 
people  actually  believe  the  home  and 
the  school  have  separate  functions,  each 
without  any  responsibility  to  the  other. 
In  reality,  the  problems  of  discipline. 
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training,  and  education  are  the  same  for 
the  parent  as  for  the  teacher.  t 

Teachers  Need  a  Re-orientation 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  teachers 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
primacy  of  a  psychological  understand¬ 
ing  of  children,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  learning  process.  One  needs  but 
to  attend  a  teachers’  convention,  teach 
a  class  of  experienced  teachers,  or  visit 
a  school  to  realize  that  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  in  working  with 
children  is  all  but  irreconcilable. 

While  many  teachers  are  able  to  mo¬ 
tivate  children  in  terms  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  learning,  few  know  that  they 
are  doing  this,  and  even  fewer  know  the 
principles  underlying  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  Some  teachers  rely  on  intuition; 
others  on  feeling;  and  a  few  on  em¬ 
pathy,  rather  than  on  a  clear  notion  as 
to  what  they  are  doing  and  why.  In 
short,  they  are  without  a  theoretical 
and  practical  frame  of  reference. 

Many  teachers  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  child 
who  either  misbehaves  or  is  unwilling 
to  learn.  Few  teachers  realize  that  they 
may  even  provoke  the  very  responses 
they  seek  to  prevent  or  improve  (10). 

Teachers  not  acquainted  with  a  func¬ 
tional  understanding  of  the  purposive 
approach  to  understanding  children’s 
behavior  develop  intense  feelings  of  in¬ 
adequacy  in  their  teaching  roles  (6,  9). 

Traditionally,  teacher-education  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  satisfied  with  telling 
prospective  teachers  how  to  teach.  The 
lecture-textbook  approach  continues  to 
provide  platitudes  concerning  the  role 
of  the  school  in  educating  for  democ¬ 
racy;  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ho¬ 
mogeneous  groupings;  the  provision  for 


individual  differences;  the  need  for 
opportunities  for  the  gifted  and  the 
retarded;  and  so  on.  This  approach, 
lacking  in  enthusiasm  and  imagination, 
discourages  spontaneity  and  creativity  on 
the  part  of  the  college  student  studying 
for  teaching. 

Until  teachers  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  goal- 
directed  concept  of  human  behavior, 
they  are  not  likely  to  understand  chil¬ 
dren  nor  to  deal  with  them  effectively. 
Consequently,  the  present  untenable  sit¬ 
uation  which  exists  in  our  schools  may 
well  become  tragic. 

The  Teacher’s  Task 

The  teacher’s  task,  w’hatever  else  it 
may  be,  is  working  with  people:  parents, 
children,  administrators,  janitors,  fel¬ 
low  teachers,  and  others.  This  is  the 
teacher’s  task,  because  these  people  are 
interdependent  in  implementing  the 
school  program.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  school  program  is  to  effect  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  children  to  the  end 
that  they  will  develop  to  their  greatest 
potential,  intellectually  and  socially,  in 
terms  of  self-awareness  and  social  con¬ 
tributions.  Whatever  children  learn  is 
of  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  this 
end.  Montagu  has  written: 

“We  must  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
three  R’s  to  the  fourth  R,  humail  rela¬ 
tions,  and  place  it  first,  foremost,  and 
always  in  the  order  of  importance  as  a 
principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
school.  .  .  .  VV'e  must  train  for  human¬ 
ity,  and  training  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  must  be  given  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  serve  the  ends  of  that 
humanity.  For  all  the  knowledge  in  the 
world  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  is  not 
humanely  understood  and  humanely 
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used.  An  intelligence  that  is  not  hu¬ 
mane  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world.”  (8) 

Adler’s  Individual  Psychology  (2) 
suggests  that  the  traditional  atomistic 
approach  to  educating  teachers  is  un¬ 
sound.  It  further  suggests  that  a  more 
reUable  approach  will  focus  on  the  total 
personality  of  the  teacher-in-training  as 
she  is  encouraged  to  grow  in  her  ability 
to  think  about  and  work  with  the  total 
personality  of  the  child.  This  requires 
a  relatively  new  approach  to  teacher 
education. 

Mechanistic  theories  of  psychologv 
induce  a  fragmentized  approach  to 
teaching.  The  purposive  theories  of  psy¬ 
chology  permit  a  unified  approach  to 
teaching,  making  it  possible  to  integrate 
problems  .of  learning,  behavior,  and 
human  relationships.  Child-guidance 
centers  provide  opportunities  for  the 
prospective  teacher  and  the  in-service 
teacher  to  study  the  child  in  the  larger 
situation:  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community.  Only  then  may  we  under¬ 
stand  the  goals  toward  which  the  child 
is  striving  (7). 

Thf  Center 

The  Community  Parent-Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  Center  is  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  School  of  Education,  the  General 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  System 
of  Higher  Education  in  Oregon,  the 
Eugene  Public  School  District,  and  the 
Francis  Willard  (School)  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  Association. 

The  Center  is  conducted  by  a  direc¬ 
tor,  the  writer,  who  is  also  the  coun¬ 
selor,  with  the  assistance  of  psychiatric, 
medical,  psychological,  sociological,  and 
educational  consultants.  The  function 


of  this  team  is  to  assist  the  director  in 
developing  the  program  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  psychiatric,  medical, 
research,  sociological,  and  educational 
problems  respectively.  The  operating 
staff,  in  addition  to  the  director,  in¬ 
cludes  an  intake  interviewer,  a  recorder, 
a  librarian,  a  playroom  supervisor,  and 
a  secretary.  These  personnel  are  all 
graduate  students. 

In  addition,  a  Community  Advisory 
Board  of  persons  selected  by,  but  not 
necessarily  from,  the  P.T.A.  has  been 
established  to  facilitate  the  public-rela¬ 
tions  work  of  the  Center.  The  Board  is 
considered  essential  as  an  interpreter  to 
both  the  Center  staff  and  the  public. 
The  program  is  scheduled  Saturday 
mornings,  thereby  maximizing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  attendance  by  both  mothers 
and  fathers,  as  well  as  by  campus  stu¬ 
dents  and  practicing  teachers.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  these  sessions  is  unrestricted 
and  at  no  cost  to  parents. 

Pre-Service  Teacher  Education 

The  establishment  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Education  Center  for  use  with 
students  at  the  pre-service  level  reduces 
the  intensity  of,  if  not  precludes,  the 
shortcomings  currently  characteristic  of 
child-development  courses.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  minimizes  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  and  eliminates  confusion. 

A  theory-and-practice  course  followed 
by  a  second  quarter  of,  added  practice 
and  participation  provides  the  student 
with  an  adequate  behavioral  and  learn¬ 
ing  frame  of  reference  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  begin  a  career  in  teaching. 
The  theoretical  part  of  the  course  is 
oriented  in  Individual  Psychology,  as 
it  relates  to  teachers’  and  parents’  tasks 
in  working  with  children. 
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The  practice  sessions  are  held  in  the 
Parent-Teacher  Education  Center  where 
the  student  can  participate  in  the  inter¬ 
action  of  parents  and  children  with  the 
counselor,  parents  with  parents,  and 
children  with  parents.  This  first  course 
provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  have  firsthand  experiences  in 
relating  theory  to  practice. 

In  the  second  term,  the  student  goes 
beyond  the  center  counseling  sessions  to 
include  observations  in  the  playroom; 
some  experiences  in  observing  the  in¬ 
take  interviewer  in  her  interviewing; 
careful  recording  and  evaluation  of  the 
center  sessions;  participation  in  the 
follow-up  studies;  ,and  supplemental 
reading  in  Individual  Psychology.  Diag¬ 
noses  and  plans  of  action  are  carefully 
considered. 

In-Service  Teacher  Education 

For  many  practicing  teachers  new  to 
the  ideas  of  Individual  Psychology,  in 
general,  and  the  techniques  of  child- 
guidance  centers,  in  particular,  a  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  that  outlined  for  the 
undergraduate  is  of  value.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  one  important  element 
is  present  which  is  not  found  on  the 


undergraduate  level;  that  of  the  teacher 
experiencing  daily  the  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  behaving  in  a  manner  which  is 
disturbing  both  to  school  personnel  and 
parents. 

The  motivation  growing  out  of  the 
discussion  of  "live  material”  taken  from 
actual  class  situations  is  important.  Con¬ 
sequently,  readiness  for  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  abounding.  It  is  in 
the  Parent-Teacher  Education  Center 
that  the  professional  educator  “practices 
what  he  teaches”;  theory  and  practice 
become  integrated. 

Summary 

Child-guidance  centers  offer  no  pan¬ 
acea  to  the  problems  of  educating  our 
children  to  live  creatively  and  coopera¬ 
tively  in  an  adult  world.  If  marked  and 
permanent  inroads  to  the  problems  are 
made,  they  will  be  accomplished  only 
with  the  help  of  teachers  if  not  by  them. 
Therefore,  a  new  orientation  is  essential. 

Courses,  mechanistically  taught,  will 
not  do  the  job.  Students  training  to  be 
teachers  must  have  ample  opportunities 
to  "live”  their  training,  for  as  Cantor  has 
written,  “Real  learning  is  not  merely 
cerebral;  it  ends  in  a  muscle  or  a  gland." 
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TThough  interest  studies  have  been 
made  for  several  decades,  most  of  them 
have  been  made  at  the  adult  or  adoles¬ 
cent  levels.  G)mparatively  few  studies 
have  been  made  at  the  level  of  child¬ 
hood.  On  the  other  hand,  curriculum 
studies  have  advocated  the  inclusion  of 
children’s  interests  in  programs  of  study. 
Therefore,  the  present  writer  sought  to 
determine  the  school  interests  of  boys 
and  girls  in  later  childhood. 

One  grade  level  was  used  for  the 
study,  rather  than  an  age-level  group. 
WTiile  there  is  a  wide  range  of  age  levels 
in  each  grade  level  (particularly  in  the 
elementary  school),  one  does  find  com¬ 
mon  interests. 

Purpose  and  Method 

Most  studies  of  interests  have  been 
based  upon  questionnaires,  inventories, 
or  check  lists  which  contain,  inherently, 
an  element  of  suggestion.  The  writer  felt 
that  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  inter¬ 
ests  could  be  ascertained  if  the  children 
were  free  to  express  their  interests  with¬ 
out  any  presuggestions.  For  the  study,  a 
number  of  private  schools  in  various 
areas  of  the  United  States  were  con¬ 
tacted.  Ten  schools  in  such  widely  sep¬ 
arated  states  as  California,  Washington, 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
and  Indiana  were  used.  Schools  were 


located  in  cities  or  towns  ranging  in  pop¬ 
ulation  from  2,000  to  800,000.  En¬ 
rollment  in  these  schools  ranged  from 
127  to  926  pupils. 

Specific  directions,  in  a  form  letter, 
were  sent  to  the  principals  of  the  co¬ 
operating  schools.  The  letter  requested 
that  each  pupil  write  his  age,  grade, 
sex,  school,  city,  state,  and  the  date  at 
the  head  of  the  paper. 

It  was  made  imperative  that  there  be 
no  prediscussion  concerning  interests 
and  no  communication  between  pupils. 
Promptly  the  teacher  or  principal  was  to 
ask  the  following  question:  “What  are 
three  of  your  greatest  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  school  life,  in  the  order  of 
importance  to  you?”  Immediately  after 
the  pupils  had  listed  their  choices,  the 
papers  were  to  be  collected  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  writer. 

A  total  of  359  papers  were  received 
from  the  ten  co-operating  schools.  Of 
these,  twelve  papers  were  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  of  incomplete  data  or  illej;ibility, 
leaving  a  total  of  347  papers  from  164 
boys  and  183  girls  for  the  present  in¬ 
vestigation. 

An  analysis  of  the  chronological-age 
range  for  the  fourth-grade  boys  revealed 
that  the  youngest  was  eight  years  of  age; 
the  oldest,  twelve;  and  the  mean  age, 
9. 5 ±0.5.  The  fourth-grade  girls  ranged 
in  age  from  eight  to  eleven  years  and 
had  mean  age  of  9.2±0.3. 
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Boys’  School  Interests 

Boys’  school  interests  are  presented 
in  Columns  1,  4,  and  7  of  Table  1. 
Among  first  choices  of  interest,  arith¬ 
metic  leads  the  list,  with  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  boys  in  the  study  selecting 
this  subject  as  their  first  interest. 

Following  arithmetic  are  four  other 
areas  chosen  by  many  boys  in  the  study 
group:  geography  ranks  second,  with 

13.2  per  cent;  reading,  third,  with  1 1.3 
per  cent;  and  religion,  fourth,  with  10.5 
per  cent. 

A  study  of  the  second  choices  of  these 
boys  presents  a  somewhat  different  pic¬ 
ture.  Spelling  holds  first  place,  with 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys  choos¬ 
ing  this  subject  as  their  second  interest. 
Following  spelling,  one  finds  arithmetic, 

15.2  per  cent,  and  geography  13.1  per 
cent. 

Among  third  choices  of  interests,  as 
reflected  in  Column  7,  one  finds  again 
a  shift  in  choice.  Religion  ranks  first, 
with  16.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  indicat¬ 
ing  this  subject  as  their  third  interest. 
Religion  is  closely  follov.vd  by  spelling, 
with  15.1  per  cent,  and  reading,  with 
11.1  per  cent. 

Combining  the  figures  in  Columns 
1,4,  and  7,  one  finds  a  total  of  47.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  boys  choosing  arith¬ 
metic  as  their  first,  second,  or  third  in¬ 
terest.  Spelling  is  a  close  second,  with 
45.4  per  cent.  Three  other  areas  claim 
the  interests  of  about  one-third  of  the 
boys:  geography,  33.3  per  cent;  religion, 

33.3  per  cent;  and  reading,  30.6  per 
cent. 

One  readily  sees  that  these  five  sub¬ 
jects  claim  the  highest  interest  among 
academics  with  these  boys  in  later  child¬ 
hood.  Other  areas  carry  a  considerably 
smaller  percentage  of  the  boys’  interests. 


Nonacademic  Interests 

That  there  are  interests  other  than 
academic  ones  connected  with  school 
life  is  obvious  from  the  second  portion 
of  Table  1.  Again  looking  at  Columns 
1,4,  and  7,  one  finds  sports  claiming 
the  greatest  interest;  all  told,  12.7  per 
cent  of  the  boys  included  sports  as  one 
of  their  three  choices. 

Other  interests  simply  were  listed  as 
activities  during  the  intermission,  or  as 
play  in  general.  However,  nonacademic 
interests  account  for  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  interests  connected  with 
school  life. 

The  very  fact  that  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  boys  expressed  nonacademic  as¬ 
pects  of  school  life  as  their  prime  in¬ 
terest  poses  a  problem  for  the  teacher. 
There  must  be  a  definite  reason  why 
some  boys  are  more  interested  in  these 
items  than  they  are  in  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  areas  of  learning,  which  constitute 
most  of  the  school  curriculum. 

j  Girls’  School  Interests 

The  school  interests  of  girls  in  later 
childhood  are  tabulated  in  Columns  2, 
5,  and  8  of  Table  1.  A  glance  at  these 
three  columns  indicates  that  the  highest 
percentage  of  interests  among  girls  var¬ 
ies  somewhat  from  choice  to  choice. 

Column  2  indicates  that  19.1  per 
cent  of  the  girls  listed  arithmetic  as  their 
first  choice  of  interest  at  school;  16.1 
per  cent  listed  spelling  first;  14.1  per 
cent,  art;  12.1  per  cent,  reading;  10.4 
per  cent,  religion;  and  8.3  per  cent, 
geography.  These  six  areas  account  for 
the  first  choices  of  more  than  four-fifths 
of  all  the  girls  in  the  study. 

The  second  choices  among  girls  are 
indicated  in  Column  5.  Here  one  per- 
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TABLE  1 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  CHOICES  OF  SCHOOL  INTERESTS 
_ OF  FOURTH-GRADE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Grand 

Item  First  Choice  Second  Choice  Third  Choice  Total 


Categories 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Average 

Academics 

Arithmetic 

23.4 

19.1 

21.2 

15.2 

11.1 

13.2 

9.1 

16.3 

12.7 

15.7 

Art 

3.1 

14.1 

8.6 

6.1 

5.2 

5.7 

4.3 

10.1 

7.2 

7.2 

English 

3.4 

1.2 

2.3 

1.4 

7.1 

4.3 

8.2 

3.4 

5.8 

4.1 

Geography 

13.2 

8.3 

10.7 

13.1 

10.2 

11.6 

7.0 

8.2 

7.6 

10.0 

Health 

3.1 

1.4 

2.2 

1.2 

4.0 

2.6 

3.6 

3.1 

3.4 

2.7 

History 

1.5 

4.1 

2.8 

5.3 

4.1 

4.7 

8.1 

7.2 

7.7 

5.1 

Music 

2.4 

4.2 

3.3 

4.1 

5.2 

4.7 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3.8 

Reading 

11.3 

12.1 

11.7 

8.2 

13.1 

10.7 

11.1 

7.1 

9.1 

10.5 

Religion 

10.5 

10.4 

10.5 

6.3 

10.5 

8.4 

16.5 

9.5 

13.0 

10.7 

Science 

6.2 

1.3 

3.7 

6.3 

1.4 

3.8 

3.4 

2.3 

2.7 

3.4 

Spelling 

9.1 

16.1 

12.6 

21.2 

16.1 

18.7 

15.1 

16.1 

15.6 

15.6 

Writing 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

1.4 

3.2 

2.3 

1.9 

Nonacademics 

Intermissions 

1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

3.1 

5.1 

4.1 

2.6 

Sports 

6.2 

1.3 

3.7 

5.1 

2.2 

3.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.9 

Play 

1.1 

2.1 

1.7 

1.2 

3.3 

2.2 

0.3 

2.1 

1.2 

1.7 

Miscellaneous 

3.0 

1.1 

2.1 

1.0 

2.1 

1.5 

4.0 

1.6 

2.8 

2.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ceives  spelling  ,to  receive  the  highest  cated  as  one  of  the  three  major  interests 
rank,  16.1  per  cent.  It  is  followed  hy  of  46.5  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
reading,  13.1  percent;  arithmetic,  11.1  A  total  of  32.3  per  cent  of  the  girls 
per  cent;  religion,  10.5  per  cent;  and  expressed  an  interest  in  reading,  while 
geography,  10.2  per  cent.  a  total  of  30.4  per  cent  expressed  an 

The  third  choices  of  the  girls  are  in-  interest  in  religion.  Following  these 
dicated  in  Odumn  8.  Arithmetic  ranks  subjects,  in  order,  were  art,  geography, 
first,  with  16.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  history,  music,  English,  and  health, 
selecting  this  subject  as  their  third  in¬ 
terest.  Spelling  follows  closely  with  16.1  Interests  in  Nonacademics 

per  cent.  A  considerable  drop  then  oc¬ 
curs.  Art  ranks  third,  with  10.1  per  A  small  percentage  of  the  girls  listed 
cent,  and  religion  ranks  fourth,  with  nonacademic  items  among  their  three  in- 
9.5  per  cent.  terests.  While  these  figures  are  not  large. 

By  combining  the  percentages  in  they  do  indicate  that  some  of  the  girls 
G>lumns  2,  5,  and  8,  to  ascertain  the  are  more  interested  in  nonacademic  ac- 
total  number  of  different  girls  express-  tivities  connected  with  school  than  they 
ing  interest  in  a  particular  item,  one  are  in  subject-matter  areas, 
finds  interest  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  Among  nonacademic  items,  the  vari- 
claiming  nearly  one-half  of  the  girls  in  ous  periods  of  intermission  rank  highest, 
the  study.  Spelling  was  selected  as  first,  claiming  a  total  of  12.3  per  cent  of  the 
second,  or  third  interest  of  48.3  per  girls  in  all  three  choices.  Combined 
cent  of  the  girls;  arithmetic  was  indi-  choices  rank  play  second  highest,  with 
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a  total  of  7.5  per  cent,  while  sports 
rank  next,  with  4.8  per  cent. 

'Sex  Differences  and  Similarities 

It  is  interesting  to  note  sex  differ¬ 
ences  among  both  the  academic  and  the 
nonacademic  interests  of  boys  and  girls 
in  later  childhood.  Comparing  first 
choices  of  interest,  one  finds  more  boys 
than  girls  interested  in  science,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  (to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree)  health,  and  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  girls  than  boys  in¬ 
terested  in  art  and  in  spelling.  With 
smaller  differences,  more  girls  than  boys 
are  interested  in  history,  music,  and 
reading.  The  only  areas  in  which  boys 
and  girls  show  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  interest  are  religion  and 
writing. 

A  comparison  of  second  choices  of  in¬ 
terest  reveals  more  boys  than  girls  in¬ 
terested  in  science,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  geography.  More  girls  than  boys 
are  interested  in  English,  reading,  and 
religion.  Other  areas,  showing  smaller 
differences  favoring  the  boys  are  art  and 
history,  and  those  favoring  the  girls  are 
music  and  health. 

A  comparison  of  third  choices  of  in¬ 
terests  reveals  further  sex  differences. 
Here  one  finds  the  boys  revealing  the 
highest  percentage  of  interest  in  reli¬ 
gion,  with  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  number  of  girls  expressing  interest 
in  this  subject.  Other  interests  favoring 
the  boys  are  English  and  reading,  and 
(to  a  lesser  extent)  history  and  science. 

Among  third  choices,  girls  indicate 
more  interest  in  arithmetic,  art,  (and 
to  a  lesser  degree)  writing,  spelling,  and 
geography.  Interest  in  music  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  both  sexes. 


Sexes  Combined 

Analysis  of  total  interest  areas,  as 
shown  by  Columns  3,  6,  and  9  of  Table 
1  reveal  area  differences.  When  both 
sexes  are  combined,  arithmetic  leads 
among  first  choices  of  interest,  claiming 
21.2  per  cent.  Following  this,  there  is 
a  considerable  drop,  with  spelling  show¬ 
ing  a  combined  interest  of  12.6  per 
cent;  reading,  1 1.7  per  cent;  geography, 
10.7  per  cent;  religion,  10.5  per  cent; 
and  art,  8.6  per  cent.  These  six  areas 
account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
expressed  first-choice  interests  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  later  childhood  period. 

When  second  choices  of  interest  are 
combined  for  both  sexes,  one  finds  the 
same  five  areas  claiming  most  interest. 
According  to  rank,  these  are:  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

Analysis  of  third  choices  of  interest 
for  the  combined  sexes,  as  revealed  in 
Column  9,  indicates  three  of  the  former 
areas  still  claiming  high  interest.  In  or¬ 
der,  these  areas  are:  spelling,  religion, 
and  arithmetic.  Reading  remains  in 
fourth  place;  history  is  fifth;  geography, 
sixth;  and  art,  seventh  in  rank. 

The  last  column  of  Table  1  indicates 
the  grand  total  averages  for  all  choices 
for  all  the  347  children  in  the  study. 
Here  one  finds  the  two  highest-ranking 
subjects  to  be  arithmetic,  with  15.7  per 
cent,  and  spelling,  with  15.6  per  cent. 
Three  areas,  each  claiming  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  combined  interests,  are  re¬ 
ligion,  10.7  per  cent;  reading,  10.5  per 
cent;  and  geography,  10.0  per  cent. 

Nonacademic  Interest  Areas 

In  all  choices'  and  for  both  sexes,  one 
finds  a  small  percentage  of  children  ex- 
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pressing  their  principal  interests  in  the 
nonacademic  areas  of  school  life.  Sex 
differences  in  these  areas  are  most  ob¬ 
vious  in  sports.  Among  both  first  and 
second  choices,  boys  exceed  girls  con¬ 
siderably.  Among  third  choices  in  this 
area,  the  amount  of  interest  is  similar. 

In  the  activities  of  the  various  inter¬ 
missions,  one  finds  among  first  and 
third  choices  a  higher  percentage  for 
the  girls  than  for  the  boys.  Among  sec¬ 
ond  choices,  one  finds  equality. 

Various  other  types  of  play  hold  con¬ 
siderably  more  interest  for  girls  than  for 
boys  at  all  three  choices  of  interest.  In 
the  smaller  number  of  miscellaneous 
items,  listed  by  more  boys  than  girls, 
were  included  such  items  as  hobbies, 
holidays,  fire  drills,  homework,  last  bell, 
library,  etc. 

Composite  Interest  Areas 

The  specific  item  categories  were 
grouped  according  to  their  general  areas 
in  order  to  present  a  composite  picture 
of  interests.  These  composite  interest 
areas  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

Analysis  of  this  table  reveals  that 
among  the  first  choices  of  interest,  lan¬ 
guage  arts  ranks  first,  claiming  27.9 


per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls,  with 
mathematics  and  science  a  close  second, 
claiming  25.0  per  cent  of  the  children. 
VV'hile  more  boys  than  girls  show  an  in¬ 
terest  in  mathematics  and  science,  more 
girls  than  boys  indicate  an  interest  in 
the  language  arts. 

The  next  highest  ranking  among  first 
choices  of  interest  is  social  studies, 
claiming  17.8  per  cent  for  the  boys  and 
13.8  per  cent  of  the  girls.  Music  and 
art  claim  more  than  three  times  as 
much  interest  among  girls  as  among 
boys — 18.3  per  cent  as  against  5.5  per 
cent. 

Among  second  choices  of  interest, 
language  arts  ranks  first,  claiming  more 
than  a  third  of  all  boys  and  girls.  Fol¬ 
lowing  at  a  considerable  distance  are 
social  studies,  with  18.9  per  cent,  and 
mathematics  and  science,  with  17.0  per 
cent. 

In  the  second  choice  among  com¬ 
posite  areas,  a  notable  sex  difference  oc¬ 
curs,  with  girls  showing  greater  interest 
in  religion  than  the  boys,  and  with  boys 
showing  greater  interest  in  mathematics 
and  science  than  the  girls. 

Analysis  of  third  choices  again  re¬ 
veals  language  arts  capturing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  almost  one-third  of  the  boys  and 


TABLE  2 

COMPOSITE  INTEREST  AREAS  OF  FOURTH^RADE 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  '' 

Grand 


First  Choice 

Second  Choice 

Third  Choice 

Total 

Areas 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Average 

Math  &  Science 

29.6 

20.4 

25.0 

21.5 

12.5 

17.0 

12.5 

18.6 

15.5 

19.2 

Social  Studies 

17.8 

13.8 

15.7 

19.6 

18.3 

18.9 

18.7 

18.5 

18.6 

17.7 

Language  Arts 

25.1 

30.6 

27.9 

33.0 

38.6 

35.9 

35.8 

29.8 

32.8 

32.2 

Music  &  Art 

5.5 

18.3 

11.9 

10.2 

10.4 

10.3 

7.7 

13.4 

10.6 

11.0 

Religion 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

6.3 

10.5 

8.4 

16.5 

9.5 

13.0 

10.6 

Intermissions 

1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

3.1 

5.1 

4.1 

2.6 

Activities 

7.3 

3.4 

5.4 

6.3 

5.5 

5.9 

1.7 

3.5 

2.6 

4.6 

Miscellaneous 

3.0 

1.1 

2.1 

i.O 

2.1 

1.5 

4.0 

1.6 

2.8 

2.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

SCHOOL  INTERESTS 
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girls.  Following,  though  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  are  social  studies,  18.6 
per  cent;  mathematics  and  science,  15.5 
per  cent;  religion,  1 3  per  cent;  and  mu¬ 
sic  and  art,  10.6  per  cent.  Among  third 
choices,  sex  differences  are  apparent  in 
religion,  favoring  the  boys,  and  in  mu¬ 
sic  and  art,  favoring  the  girls. 

Combining  the  totals  given  in  Col¬ 
umns  3,  6,  and  9  one  finds  language 
arts  ranking  highest,  with  96.6  per 
cent  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  selecting 
this  area  as  either  their  first,  second,  or 
third  choice  of  interest. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  boys  and  girls 
chose  mathematics  and  science  and/or 
social  studies  as  one  of  their  three  in¬ 
terests,  Nearly  a  third  of  the  children 
indicated  music  and  art  and/or  religion. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2  indicates 
the  grand  total  average  for  the  com¬ 
posite  areas  for  first,  second,  and  third 
choices  combined  for  both  sexes.  Here 
one  sees  the  over-all  picture  of  interest 
areas.  Of  the  total  expressed  interests 
of  the  children  studied,  the  language 
arts  claims  nearly  one-third  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science,  nearly  one-fifth. 
Following  these  areas,  one  finds  social 
studies,  17.7  per  cent. 

The  nonacademic  areas  clearly  claim 
a  very  small  percentage  of  children  as 
a  major  interest.  All  nonacademics  com¬ 
bined  claim  only  9.3  per  cent  of  all  boys 
and  girls. 

The  study  reveals  that  boys  are  most 
interested  in  mathematics,  spelling,  ge¬ 
ography,  religion,  and  reading,  in  that 
order.  Sex  differences  reveal  that  more 
boys  than  girls  are  interested  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  science,  while  more  girls 
than  boys  are  interested  in  language 
arts.  Interest  in  religion  is  practically 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  Nonacademic 
interests  claim  a  few  children. 


It  is  imperative,  in  today’s  education 
of  children,  that  interest  be  considered 
both  in  curriculum  planning  and  in 
lesson  planning.  Since  motivation  is  an 
important  factor  in  learning  at  all  age 
levels,  teachers  can  readily  see  the  need 
for  a  knowledge  of  children’s  school  in¬ 
terests.  It  frequently  happens  that  where 
children  find  no  real  need,  they  will  not 
exhibit  permanent  interest  in  any  area. 

Considerably  more  research  in  the 
broad  field  of  children’s  interest  is 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  at  this  age  and  grade  levels. 
Both  intensive  and  extensive  research  is 
needed  in  the  relation  of  children’s  in¬ 
terests  to  motivation,  to  curriculum,  and 
to  the  objectives  of  the  school. 
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The  ABC’s  of 

Personality  Evaluation 

C.  R.  MEEK  AND  C.  E.  SKINNER 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale.  Illinois 


P ERSONALiTY  is  evaluated  on  all  lev¬ 
els  and  with  all  degrees  of  thoroughness. 
All  of  us  make  a  practical  personality 
appraisal  of  each  person  with  whom  we 
are  associated.  These  are  informal  and 
incomplete  appraisals,  but  they  serve  to 
increase  our  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  others  in  everyday  affairs. 

In  this  paper,  more  formal  practices 
of  evaluating  personality  by  professional 
workers  will  be  considered.  Two  levels 
seem  to  be  indicated.  For  educational 
purposes,  a  broad  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child’s  characteristics 
and  development  is  necessary.  In  case 
of  disorders  or  threat  of  disturbed 
growth,  a  more  intense  study  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  is  indicated. 

Nature  of  Personality 

Personality  is  a  concept  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  highly  complex  total,  dy¬ 
namic,  living  person.  Numerous  p>erson- 
ality  theories  provide  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  evaluating  personality;  some 
workers  (counselors  and  psychiatrists) 
stick  closely  to  their  own  theories,  while 
perhaps  the  majority  are  eclectic. 

Theories  devised  by  psychologists 
usuaUy  are  broadly  classed  as  trait  or 
factor  theories,  which  focus  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  attributes  of  the  person,  and  self¬ 
theories,  which  focus  on  central  organ¬ 
ization.  Some  leading  approaches  used 


by  psychiatrists  are  psychobiological,  or- 
ganismic,  and  existential.  Current  psy¬ 
choanalytic  approaches  are  classic  psy¬ 
choanalytic,  interpersonal,  cultural,  hol¬ 
istic,  and  others. 

Evaluation  of  personality  depends 
primarily  on  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  human  and  his  behavior  and  on 
competencies  in  using  the  techniques  of 
studying  personality.  This  broad  under¬ 
standing,  needed  for  adequate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  information  obtained  by  the 
various  techniques,  is  drawn  from  sev¬ 
eral  special  areas  of  study: 

1 .  Psychological  statistics  for  extent 
of  deviation  in  characteristics 

2.  Psychology  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  for  information  regarding  the 
range  of  distribution  of  various  attri¬ 
butes  and  functions 

3.  Developmental  psychology  for 
norms  and  extent  of  deviation  on  all 
age  levels 

4.  Psychiatry  and  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology  for  comprehension  of  malfunc¬ 
tioning 

5.  Cultural  anthropology  for  im¬ 
pact  of  the  culture 

6.  Social  psychology  for  a  back¬ 
ground  of  forces  in  social  adjustment 

7.  Learning  and  psychotherapy  for 
dynamic  factors 

8.  Personality  theory  for  interpret¬ 
ing  and  integrating  the  data 

Most  teachers  and  other  members  of 
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the  school  sta£E  do  not  have  sufficient 
background  to  study  personality  on  a 
deep  level;  therefore,  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  devised  to  obtain  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  personality  on  the  ed¬ 
ucational  level.  Many  of  these  methods 
are  used  both  by  teachers  for  school  ap¬ 
praisal  and  by  specialists  on  a  deeper 
level.  Since  these  methods  are  generally 
known,  only  a  brief  view  will  be  taken 
of  them  before  considering  in  more  de¬ 
tail  the  methods  most  frequently  used  by 
specialists. 

School  Evaluation 

The  most  commonly  used  objective 
methods  are:  records  of  grades,  indicat¬ 
ing  past  achievement;  achievement  test 
results,  indicating  achievement  level; 
test  of  mental  ability,  indicating  general 
scholastic  aptitude;  aptitude-test  re¬ 
sults,  indicating  more  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses;  interest  inventories  and 
other  indicators  of  interest,  showing 
preferences  and  inclinations;  and  work 
samples,  indicating  unique  achievement 
not  reflected  elsewhere. 

The  individual’s  own  view  of  self 
and  personal  concerns  usually  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  structured  instruments 
and  less-structured  personal  documents. 

Structured  instruments  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  obtain  the  individual’s 
own  views  are:  the  problem  check  list, 
providing  a  check  of  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems;  personality  inventories,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  of  how  one  typically  re¬ 
acts  in  important  adjustment  situations; 
personal-data  blanks,  furnishing  more 
general  factual  data;  attitude  check  lists, 
indicating  basic  attitudes  toward  school, 
home,  etc.;  and  rating  scales,  indicating 
the  individual’s  evaluation  of  traits  or 
characteristics. 


Personal  documents  allow  the  student 
to  express  feelings  and  concern  in  his 
own  informal  way.  The  autobiography 
may  be  left  open  for  the  student  to  tell 
his  own  story  in  his  own  way,  or  it  may 
be  written  according  to  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  which  gives  assurance  that  no  im¬ 
portant  area  of  his  life  is  omitted. 

Short  reaction  reports  indicate  feel- 
ling  and  thinking  about  any  particular 
situation  for  which  such  personal  data 
are  needed.  The  work  schedule  and  log 
may  provide  an  account  of  how  the  stu¬ 
dent  spends  his  time  for  any  length  of 
period  desirable.  The  diary  is  useful  for 
revealing  personal  reactions  of  a  more 
intense  kind  to  a  few  significant  expe¬ 
riences  each  day.  Themes  and  other  less 
personal  papers  may  be  used  when  the 
other  personal  papers  are  likely  to  upset 
the  pupil. 

Objective  observations  by  other  peo¬ 
ple  give  pictures  of  the  individual  in 
action  in  his  natural  setting.  Anecdotal 
records  may  give  word  pictures  of  the 
individual  in  a  wide  variety  of  school 
activities.  Ratings  provide  data  concern¬ 
ing  social-stimulus  value  and  may  be 
made  on  any  traits  which  it  is  desirable 
to  include  on  the  rating  scale.  Socio¬ 
metric  techniques  may  be  used  to  ex¬ 
plore  preferential  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  other  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  “Guess  Who’’  technique  is 
frequently  used  to  determine  more  ob¬ 
vious  social  traits  and  impressions  made 
on  others. 

Data  obtained  through  the  use  of  the 
aforementioned  methods  of  studying  pu¬ 
pils  are  placed  in  the  cumulative  record. 
The  record,  in  turn,  becomes  an  inclu¬ 
sive  instrument  in  studying  a  child’s  per¬ 
sonality.  It  usually  is  considered  the 
beginning  point  of  personality  study. 
Then,  after  the  other  methods  are  used 
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as  needed,  the  cumulative  record  is  fur¬ 
ther  used  in  interpreting  and  integrating 
data.  If  a  child  is  referred  to  a  specialist, 
the  cumulative  record  is  used  to  give 
fundamental  information,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  much  time  and  effort  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis. 

The  case  conference  is  a  co-operative 
method  which  is  widely  used  to  gain 
better  understanding  of  a  particular  pu¬ 
pil  who  has  serious  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems.  It  also  is  used  to  help  increase 
teachers’  understanding  of  personaliU'. 
In  this  method,  all  the  staff  members 
who  work  with  the  child  study  the  cu¬ 
mulative  record;  pool  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  behav¬ 
ior;  seek  other  information  that  may  be 
needed;  and  plan  an  approach  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  causes  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  difficulty.  This  proce¬ 
dure  may  be  repeated  several  times  if 
necessary. 

Specialist’s  Evaluation 

Of  all  the  approaches  toward  under¬ 
standing  personality'  and  behavior  of 
children,  the  psj’chological  interview  is 
always  of  major  importance.  The  diag¬ 
nostic  interview  is  carefully  structured 
by  the  speciahst  to  explore  all  indicated 
aspects  of  the  depths  of  the  client’s 
mental  structure  without  creating  guilt 
and  anxiety  from  troublesome  material 
which  is  uncovered. 

The  interviewer  understands  what  he 
is  doing.  Oftentimes,  he  will  find  it 
desirable  to  probe  the  client’s  confused 
or  irrational  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  sensitive  to  the  need  of  providing 
therapeutic  measures  to  eliminate  threat 
and  to  reduce  repression.  At  other  times, 
he  will  explore  with  the  client  his  more 
obvious  thoughts  and  feehngs  toward 


the  world,  toward  his  family,  and  to¬ 
ward  himself.  At  times,  the  client  will 
be  stimulated  to  do  most  of  the  talking. 
Thus  he  will  experience  a  therapeutic, 
cleansing  or  cathartic  effect,  while  the 
counselor  listens  actively  to  further  in¬ 
crease  his  understanding  of  the  client. 
There  are  times  when  the  client  will 
release  his  feeling  or  reveal  his  inhibi¬ 
tions,  complexes,  or  conflicts  only  when 
the  interviewer  skillfully  leads  and  re¬ 
assures  him,  as  they  explore  his  deeper 
emotions. 

The  interview,  when  skillfully  con¬ 
ducted,  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  diag¬ 
nostic  instruments.  Moreover,  it  has  the 
greatest  potential;  in  getting  at  the 
“causes”  of  behavior  problems  and  in  as¬ 
sessing  progress. 

Many  other  methods  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  interview.  Written  or 
printed  questions  or  statements  to  which 
the  client  is  asked  to  respond  may  be 
used  when  desirable.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  the  specialist  will  prefer  flexibility 
of  a  less-structured  interview,  which  en¬ 
ables  immediate  change  of  structure 
when  new  leads  or  unexpected  materials 
in  some  hidden  area  are  detected. 

In  recent  years,  projective  tests  and 
techniques  have  received  considerable 
attention  — certainly  too  much  attention 
from  people  who  are  not  trained  in  this 
field  and  from  some  who  have  been 
trained  in  this  field  with  little  or  no 
foundation  in  other  areas. 

In  a  projective  test,  the  response 
made  by  the  client  reflects  his  typical 
inner  emotional  responses,  deeper  con¬ 
cerns,  manner  of  perceiving,  patterns  of 
organizing  his  perception,  and  the  like. 
The  projective  test,  for  example,  may 
consist  of  a  series  of  pictures  about 
which  the  chent  tells  stories.  He  may 
become  so  absorbed  in  developing 
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themes  around  each  picture  that  he  will 
say  things  about  the  characters  in  his 
stories  which  really  apply  to  himself. 

The  Ink  Blot  (Rorschach  Test)  is  the 
most  frequently  used  projective  test.  A 
series  of  ink  blots  are  shown  to  the  cli¬ 
ent,  one  at  a  time.  He  is  asked  to  look 
at  each  one  and  to  tell  what  it  might 
be.  Specialists  skilled  in  the  use  of  this 
test  claim  they  can  obtain  from  it  data 
that  are  very  revealing  of  the  individu¬ 
al’s  personality  structure. 

Among  the  numerous  tests  of  a  pro¬ 
jective  nature,  puppets  and  dolls  have 
been  used  with  young  children.  One 
doll  might  represent  the  child’s  father; 
one,  his  mother;  and  one,  his  baby  sis¬ 
ter  or  brother.  What  he  does  with  these 
dolls  as  he  plays  with  them  is  revealing. 
If  he  sticks  pins  in  the  father  doll  or 
beats  it,  it  could  be  suggestive  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  relationship.  How  he  plays  with 
the  baby  sister  or  brother  doll  might  re¬ 
veal  if  sibling  rivalry  is  present. 

Drawings  and  paintings  also  can  be 
very  revealing  when  the  “artist”  is  given 
the  simple  instruction  to  draw  anything 
he  would  like  to  draw  and,  then,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  how  he  feels  about  it. 

The  subject  or  client  might  be  asked 
to  take  a  sentence-completion  test  in 
which  he  completes  statements  about 
his  mother  or  father;  his  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  friends;  his  attitudes  toward  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  his 
fears,  guilt  feelings,  and  goals. 

The  following  are  examples; 

I  like  my  father  but  _  .  _ . 

I  wish  my  mother _ 

My  parents  treat  me . . .  . . 

My  idea  of  a  perfect  mother _ _ 

If  I  were  a  job  foreman _ _ 


I  am  afraid  of _ 

When  I  was  young,  1 _ 

The  future  looks _ _ 

I  had  the  secret  ambitiiMi _ . 

From  responses  to  such  a  test,  some 
insight  is  gained  into  the  client’s  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  especially  if  these 
data  are  used  along  with  other  data. 

In  addition  to  the  interview,  tests, 
and  techniques  already  discussed,  we 
have  many  tests  of  character  “traits” 
(deceit,  self-control,  service,  etc.),  tests 
of  attitudes  (social,  tolerance,  scientific, 
etc.),  interests,  temperament,  intro¬ 
ve  r  si  o  n-extroversion,  submission-domi¬ 
nance,  and  values.  In  addition,  some 
highly  complex  physiological,  neuro 
logical,  and  chemical  approaches  to  per¬ 
sonality  diagnosis  have  been  developed. 

Tbe  case  history  of  a  client  often  can 
shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  problem  under  consideration. 
Obviously,  not  all  problems  require  a 
case  history  for  their  understanding. 
However,  where  an  emotional  difficulty 
or  conduct  disorder  has  been  building 
up  over  considerable  time,  the  case  his¬ 
tory'  often  can  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty  or  can  confirm  or  ques¬ 
tion  the  tentative  diagnosis  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  collection  of  these  data.  As 
with  other  devices  and  techniques,  the 
case  history  is  of  no  value  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs. 

The  so-called  clinical  method  utilizes 
any  or  all  of  the  aforementioned  meth¬ 
ods,  as  might  be  indicated  in  any  given 
case;  as  might  be  limited  by  the  inclina¬ 
tions  and  training  of  the  specialist;  or 
as  might  be  limited  by  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  time,  money,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  client  or  his  family. 
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TPhe  ancient  philosophers  knevs’  that  golf,  go  bowling,  swim,  camp  out,  read 
the  survival  of  man  on  this  planet  was  good  literature,  play  chess,  ski,  fish,  and 
related  to  his  physiological  and  psycho-  hike.  They  do  these  things  in  the  name 
logical  well-being.  Where  the  early  of  recreation,  but  the  startling  and  sig- 
Greeks  spoke  freely  of  mind-body  rela-  nificant  fact  is  that  many  of  them  do  not 
tionships,  the  modern  educator  speaks  truly  recreate.  True  recreation  is  both 
of  psychosomatic  behavior.  Reduced  to  physical  and  mental.  It  is  rejuvenation 
its  simplest  terms,  this  means  that  man  at  its  best.  It  is  linked  with  relaxation 
functions  as  a  complete  unit,  and  his  and  diversion. 

very  survival  depends  upon  an  optimum  Play  or  amusement  must  be  different 
state  of  physical  and  mental  health.  from  work  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit  dur¬ 
ing  leisure  hours.  It  must  be  rewarding 
The  Needs  of  Recreation  in  terms  of  relief  from  the  problems  and 

tensions  of  society.  Recreational  activity. 
Through  the  years  our  society  has  be-  to  relate  meaningfully  to  man’s  survival, 
come  more  demanding,  challenging,  and  must  divert  his  attention  and  energy  to 
stimulating  to  most  young  people  and  something  over  which  he  can  relax, 
adults.  There  are  so  many  responses  to  For  example,  he  may  play  hard  at  a 
be  made  to  a  wide  variety  of  stimuli  that  game  of  softball  or  golf,  but  his  attitude 
the  number  of  people  failing  to  adjust  should  be  one  of  ease, 
satisfactorily  is  appalling.  If  man  anxiously  fights  for  perfec- 

Physicians,  philosophers,  sociologists,  tion  in  his  recreational  activities,  as  he 
and  educators  have  cried  that  something  does  in  his  work  activities,  his  efforts 
must  be  done.  And,  to  a  degree,  some-  will  not  produce  relaxation  and  peace 
thing  has  been  done.  For  one  thing,  peo-  of  mind.  Rather,  they  will  only  produce 
pie  finally  have  begun  to  realize  that  more  blood  cholesterol  for  coronary  dis- 
the  more  complex  civilization  becomes,  ease,  greater  secretions  for  gastric  ulcers, 
the  less  vahd  is  instinctive  behavior,  and  higher  blood  pressure  for  cerebral  hem- 
that,  therefore,  the  greater  becomes  the  orrhage,  and  numerous  frustrations  lead- 
need  of  education  to  preserve  health.  In  ing  to  the  doors  of  mental  institutions, 
addition,  man  has  begun  to  do  more 

than  pay  lip  service  to  the  oft-repeated  Attitude  Is  Everything 

objective,  "worthy  use  of  leisure  time.” 

Recreation  has  been  successfully  Too  many  people,  engaging  in  recrea- 
stressed  to  such  an  extent  that  tens  of  tional  and  leisure-time  activities,  work 
thousands  of  people  play  bridge,  take  up  as  hard  at  their  play  as  they  would  at 
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their  given  occupation.  There  is  little 
true  relief  for  the  higher  nerve  centers, 
because  the  attitude  of  mind  toward 
what  is  being  done  is  not  at  all  unlike 
the  prevailing  attitude  any  other  time. 
Pent-up  emotions  need  to  be  released; 
glands  of  internal  secretion  need  to  be 
rested  from  constant  stimulation.  It 
simply  is  not  enough  to  divert  one’s  at¬ 
tention  from  work  to  golf;  one  must  do 
more.  One  also  must  divert  his  attitude. 

Our  world  is  full  of  situations  which 
generate,  in  many  men  and  women,  a 
high  degree  of  psychological  stress, 
which  is  characterized  by  fear,  anxiety, 
worry,  apprehension,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  anger.  If  this  state  of  stress  per¬ 
sists,  somatic  changes  take  place.  These 
changes  may  begin  with  gastro-intestinal 
upset,  severe  headaches,  nausea,  asth¬ 
ma,  tacdacardia,  restlessness,  irritability, 
chronic  fatigue,  etc. 

The  man  who  is  the  perfectionist, 
with  great  concern  for  detail,  or  the  ag¬ 
gressive  driver,  with  a  worrysome  tem¬ 
perament,  may  need  recreation  and  re¬ 
laxation  more  than  any  other  person  in 
our  society  today.  The  business  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  file  clerk  alike  need  to  get 
away  from  the  pressure  of  work.  How¬ 
ever,  they  will  not  gain  the  release  they 
need  if  they  feel  great  pressure  or  stress 
while  engaging  in  a  simple  sport  such 
as  fishing  or  a  game  of  cards.  Only  a 
changed  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  ac¬ 
tivity  will  relieve  psychological  stress. 
Activity  must  be  pleasing,  relaxing,  and 
serene. 

Recreation  and  Coronary  Disease 

It  is  interesting  to  read  about  the  “be¬ 
fore”  and  "after”  behavior  of  persons 
with  coronary  heart  disease.  For  purpose 
of  illustration,  one  might  note  the  rec¬ 


reational  habits  of  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er.  It  is  somewhat  common  knowledge 
that  the  President,  prior  to  his  coronary 
illness,  engaged  in  play  with  a  vigorous 
concern  for  perfection.  It  might  well  be 
said  that  he  was  one  of  those  people  who 
“fights  the  game.”  He  played  as  a  man 
immediately  concerned  with  his  degree 
of  skill  and  its  perfection.  He  relentless¬ 
ly  attacked  golf,  fly-casting,  bridge,  and 
cooking  in  the  manner  of  a  man  search¬ 
ing  for  flawlessness. 

Newspaper  accounts,  references  in 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  f.  equently  pointed  out 
that  the  President  was  anything  but  re¬ 
laxed.  Upon  returning  with  a  foursome 
from  eighteen  or  twenty-four  holes  of 
golf,  and  being  a  little  aggravated  with 
his  performance  on  the  green,  he  very 
often  practiced  putting  or  chipping  shots 
while  his  friends  had  refreshments. 
Then,  when  his  companions  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  refreshments,  he  often  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  tackle  another  nine 
holes  of  golf. 

In  addition,  the  President  had  been 
known  to  practice  casting  with  his  fish¬ 
ing  line  long  after  his  fellow  fishermen 
were  prepared  to  leave  for  home.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  were  attempting  to 
squeeze  every  last  ounce  of  skill  out  of 
himself.  To  make  things  more  stressful, 
he  frequently  showed  evidence  of  being 
quite  disturbed  because  of  failure  to  per¬ 
fect  a  particular  skill. 

With  bridge  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  prevailed.  Indeed,  many  people 
who  review  bridge  games  to  determine 
why  they  lost  a  particular  trick  are  often 
drivers  in  the  game;  they  are  seldom  re¬ 
laxed  in  attitude  or  composure.  Even 
when  Mr.  Eisenhower  cooked  fish  for 
his  G)lorado  colleagues  during  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip,  he  had  been  known  to  throw 
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out  several  pans  of  fish  within  the  hour, 
because  the  fish  were  not  fried  exactly 
as  he  wanted  them  to  be. 

The  foregoing  example  may  seem  un¬ 
important  to  the  casual  observer,  but  it 
serves  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
recreational  activity  is  engaged  in.  In 
short,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
play:  one  is  relaxing  and  refreshing 
to  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  the  other  is 
nothing  more  than  a  physical-emotional 
workout,  leading  to  a  state  of  increased 
psychological  stress.  As  indicated  by 
some  of  the  leading  specialists,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  heart  attack  could  have  been  re¬ 
related  to  the  tension  or  stress  syndrome. 

Total  fitness  in  society  today  is  related 
to  an  environment  wherein  there  is  a 
minimum  of  stress;  wherein  man,  ex¬ 
posed  to  more  and  more  situations  in¬ 
volving  worr\',  fear,  and  anxiety,  rises 
to  meet  the  threat  to  his  welfare  by  de¬ 
veloping  a  positive  attitude  toward  rec¬ 


reation.  VV'hen  physical  activity  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  light,  it  becomes  most 
effective,  not  only  in  terms  of  improved 
functional  efficiency  of  the  organism  to¬ 
day,  but  also  in  terms  of  survival  in  the 
future. 

In  short,  “It  is  not  what  you  do,  but 
the  way  you  do  it.” 

Educational  Implications 

No  society,  says  Toynbee,  has  sur¬ 
vived  when  a  large  amount  of  leisure 
time  has  become  available.  The  job  for 
educators  is  to  prepare  people  for  the 
leisure-time  hours — not  merely  in  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  mental  and 
physical  activities,  but  with  a  sound  out¬ 
look  toward  recreation  in  general.  It  is 
the  outlook  and  appreciation  that  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  put 
this  point  of  view  across  to  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
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l^KAoiNG  is  the  visual  use  of  Ian- 
guaRe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  civilized  arts 
man  has  invented  and  is  a  vast  leap 
from  objectivity  to  subjectivity. 

We  are  aware  that  reading  is  more 
than  the  extension  of  a  spoken  word. 
"Reading  is  an  elaborate  arrangement 
of  visual  signs  that  must  be  organized 
in  correct  sequence  with  proper  experi¬ 
ences  to  be  aroused  when  the  appropri¬ 
ate  ‘coded  input’  is  instigated.”  (3) 
Reading  is  coded  “input.”  Vision  is  “out¬ 
put.”  The  relationship  between  reading 
and  vision  is  intimate  and  tenuous. 

There  is  a  great  variation  among  the 
purported  incidence  of  reading-problem 
cases  which  are  due  primarily  to  visual 
difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  evaluation 
of  vision  and  visual  skills  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  reading.  Reading 
is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  visual  task 
plus.  The  ^Kwr  reader  must  be  helped  to 
achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  effective 
vision  possible. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Huelsman,  Jr.,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Reading  Clinic,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  says,  “Reading  is 
a  purposeful  act  by  which  sensations 
usually  visual  are  perceived,  understood, 
evaluated  and  reacted  to  according  to 
the  purposes  of  the  reader.”  Visual  per¬ 
ception  has  much  the  same  definition. 
It  is  also  a  purposeful  act  by  which  sen¬ 
sations  are  perceived,  placed  in  some 
logical  array,  and  understood.  Memory 
is  brought  into  play,  and  meaning  is  at¬ 
tached  to  that  which  is  perceived.  It  is 


in  this  area  of  perception  that  learning 
to  read  and  learning  to  see  appear  to  be 
almost  parallel. 

When  applied  to  reading,  the  first 
step  involves  visual  sensation,  which  is 
physical  in  nature.  The  second  step  in 
reading  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
experience  and  purposes  of  the  reader 
and  is  primarily  psychological  in  nature. 
Meaning,  the  resultant  of  abstraction 
from  sensation,  perception,  and  experi¬ 
ence,  is  known  as  mental  content.  It 
varies  from  individual  to  individual  and 
is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  one’s  background  and  purpose. 

Dr.  Betts  (1)  suggests  that  we  may 
view  reading  in  at  least  four  ways.  First, 
reading  is  a  language  process  rather  than 
a  subject.  Second,  in  a  psychological 
sense,  reading  is  a  thinking  process. 
Third,  in  another  sense,  reading  is  a 
social  process  that  relates  the  reader  to 
his  environment.  Fourth,  an  adequate 
concept  of  the  reading  process  embraces 
physiological  factors,  such  as  seeing  and 
hearing.  Of  all  these,  Dr.  Betts  right¬ 
fully  emphasizes  the  idea  of  evaluation 
or  of  reconstruction  of  ideas  behind  the 
symbols. 

Visual  Disability 

The  results  of  numerous  research 
studies  on  visual  difficulty  in  relation  to 
the  ability  to  read  are  of  uncertain  and 
conflicting  etiological  importance  in 
reading  difficulties.  But,  at  the  present 
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time,  there  is  well-planned  research  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  teams  of  educators, 
psychologists,  and  visual  specialists  in 
many  areas.  Among  these  areas  are  Ohio 
State  University,  Purdue  University, 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Florida,  and  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

The  American  Optometric  Associa¬ 
tion  and  many  state  optometric  associa¬ 
tions  are  commendably  active  in  this 
area.  The  yearly  Visual  Forum  of  the 
Illinois  Optometric  Association  has  done 
some  fine  work  in  this  area  of  visual 
competence  for  learning  by  co-operative 
teams  of  educational  speciahsts  and  vis¬ 
ion  speciahsts. 

Dr.  Pennington  (7)  writes,  “While 
studies  using  various  methods  with  dif¬ 
ferent  populations  have  not  shown  com¬ 
plete  agreement  they  do  suggest  that 
hyperopia,  binocular  inco-ordination, 
hyperopic  astigmation  and  aneseikonia 
may  be  detrimental  in  learning  to  read.” 

Visual  Readiness 

The  farsightedness  of  children  when 
they  enter  school  is  a  fact  overlooked 
by  many  teachers  with  bad  effects  on 
reading.  “Many  of  the  serious  reading 
difiBculties  are  directly  traceable  to  re¬ 
tarded  visual  readiness.”  (8) 

Reading  readiness  in  its  visual  aspects 
starts  very  early  in  life.  The  skill  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  difference  between  the 
child’s  parents  is  the  same  skiU  needed 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  two 
similar  letter  combinations,  which  is 
common  to  words,  places,  or  people 
(6). 

According  to  recent  research  at  the 
Frankhn  Hospital  of  San  Francisco,  “Re¬ 
tarded  visual  development  may  account 
for  the  failure  of  some  children  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read.  These  youngsters  of  aver¬ 


age  or  above-average  intelligence  appear 
to  lack  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  words  or  other  symbols.”  C2) 

Perceptual  Retardation 

Dr.  James  C.  Coleman  (4)  postulates 
that  retardation  in  perceptual  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  important  factor  which 
enters  into  reading  disability.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  group  of  reading-disability 
cases  will  be  significantly  inferior  in 
the  performance  of  perceptual  tasks  in 
comparison  with  a  peer  group  which 
does  not  show  reading  disability. 

A  further  trend  which  is  indicated  in 
the  Coleman  studies  is  that  perceptual 
retardation  is  cumulative  through  the 
childhood  age  group.  From  this  study, 
there  is  evidence  that  perceptual  retar¬ 
dation  plays  a  more  significant  role  in 
reading  disabifity  of  children  than  it 
does  in  reading  disability  of  adults. 

Overfocused  Areas 

Formal  evidence  on  what  conditions 
bring  about  a  retardation  in  perceptual 
development  is  scanty,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  clinical  impressions,  according  to 
James  C.  Coleman,  which  may  serve  as 
helpful  hints  for  further  research. 

1 .  Some  children  are  seen  to  be  too 
absorbed  in  some  specific  interest,  e.g., 
airplanes,  chemistry;  they  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  normal  objects  of  interest  in 
their  own  environment.  Such  an  over¬ 
focused  interest  in  one  area  might  well 
lead  to  an  unequal  differentiation  of  the 
perceptual  field  which  remains  relative¬ 
ly  unstructured  or  undifferentiated. 

2.  Frequently  children  are  observed 
who  have  been  negatively  conditioned  to 
areas  of  perceptual  discrimination. 

Dr.  Marguerite  Eberl  and  many  other 
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visual  specialists  believe  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  never  learn  to  focus  properly,  al¬ 
though  they  may  have  very  good  eyes 
structurally.  Dr.  Eherl  (5)  tells  of  a  pa¬ 
tient,  a  football  player,  from  a  family  of 
“exceptional  intellectual  ability,”  who 
was  being  forced  off  the  school  team  be¬ 
cause  of  low  grades.  He  had  many  regu¬ 
lar  eye  examinations,;  and  his  vision 
was  thought  to  be  good.  After  giving  him 
many  tests  for  functional  disorders, 
however,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  boy 
had  been  seeing  double  when  he  tried 
to  read.  Proper  steps  were  taken,  and  his 
vision  difficulties  were  corrected. 

Importance  of  Accurate  Vision 

Quick,  accurate  seeing  and  good  visu¬ 
al  perception  have  great  importance  not 


only  in  reading,  but  also  in  all  visual 
tasks.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  “Look- 
See-Screen-Pic-Radar-TV,”  which  puts  a 
premium  on  quick,  accurate  visual  per¬ 
ception.  Many  intellectual  errors  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  intellect  per  se,  but 
result  from  a  faulty  representation  of 
stimuli.  Quick,  accurate  perception, 
therefore,  is  a  necessity  for  quick  and 
accurate  understanding. 

Importance  of  Reading 

Learning  to  read  is  a  continuous  proc¬ 
ess  which  is  not  necessarily  completed 
at  any  given  period  in  the  life  of  the 
ec  :cated  individual.  Reading  is  the  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  University  of  Print;  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  universal  medium  in  all  written 
languages  of  the  literate. 
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Many  men  of  prominence,  men  exercising  great  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  become  adept  at  reading  other  persons.  They  become  skilled  in 
reading  signs  of  happiness  and  unhappiness,  security  and  insecurity, 
calmness  and  frustration,  and  other  factors  that  affect  personality  and 
behavior.  In  most  cases  they  build  up  this  impressive  technique  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  own  through  use  of  natural  abilities.  The  whole  structure 
of  our  society  might  well  be  changed  if  we  could  deliberately  help  indi¬ 
viduals  develop  latent  abilities  of  this  type,  which  undoubtedly  many  of 
them  possess. 

— William  H.  Burton,  Reading  in  Child  Development 
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The  past  ten  years  have  seen  many 
changes  in  both  the  attitude  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  the  support  of  reading 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It  has 
been  a  period  filled  with  both  bitter 
criticisms  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  bitter  defenses  of  the  status 
quo. 

Memorable  highlights  of  this  decade 
are  the  appearance  of  Rudolph  Flesch’s 
book,  Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Russian  satellite. 
Flesch’s  book  brought  forth  criticisms 
of  the  way  reading  was  being  taught  and 
demands  for  any  kind  of  change.  The 
contribution  of  this  book,  while  prob¬ 
ably  not  at  all  intended  by  its  author, 
was  to  alert  all  of  us  to  the  need  for  a 
continuous  evaluation  of  our  methods 
of  teaching  reading.  Where  the  critics 
of  education  drew  attention  to  many  of 
the  educator’s  problems,  Sputnik  made 
the  general  public  more  sympathetic  to 
the  need  for  increased  appropriations  for 
education  and  for  general  community 
support. 

Even  before  the  days  of  Sputnik  and 
Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  had  established  a  community 
reading  center.  The  Junior  League  of 
Chattanooga,  recognizing  the  need  for 
more  attention  to  reading,  brought  to¬ 
gether  leaders  in  the  community  from 
the  public  schools,  private  schools,  the 
University  of  Chattanooga,  ophthalmol- 


Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

ogists,  and  other  int^  rested  lay  people. 
The  general  agreement  was  that  not 
enough  was  being  done  for  children  who 
encountered  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read.  Once  the  need  was  identified,  the 
Junior  League  established,  in  1949,  a 
reading  center  dedicated  to  helping  chil¬ 
dren  with  reading  difficulties. 

Beginning  a  Reading  Center 

For  the  next  three  years  the  Junior 
League  of  Chattanooga  operated  the 
Reading  Center  as  an  incorporated  edu¬ 
cational  organization.  The  Center  was 
operated  by  a  board  of  advisors,  with 
the  full  co-operation  of  all  of  the  local 
schools.  The  staff  of  the  Center  was 
hired  by  the  Junior  League  and  paid 
from  their  community  fund.  Funds  for 
operation  of  the  Center  were  raised  by 
means  of  a  bargain  mart,  an  annual 
rummage  sale,  and  follies.  The  local 
newspaper  printed  a  special  edition 
which  was  sold  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Center.  Con¬ 
tributions  of  materials  and  suppUes 
came  from  many  people.  Volunteer 
League  workers  were  scheduled  at  the 
Center  regularly. 

Fees  were  charged  for  both  the  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  service.  The  amount 
of  the  fee  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  parents’  ability  to  pay.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  such  fees,  however,  provided 
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less  than  1 0  per  cent  of  the  total  budg¬ 
et  of  the  Center. 

Attempts  to  use  League  volunteers  as 
teachers  were  not  successful.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  many  activities 
in  which  League  members  could  assist 
at  the  Center  other  than  in  direct  teach¬ 
ing  activities.  Many  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  in  obtaining  a  staff  because 
of  the  lack  of  any  school  affiliation. 

Change  in  Growth 

After  three  years  of  operation  by  the 
Junior  League,  with  an  advisory  board, 
it  was  decided  to  re-evaluate  the  entire 
Reading  Center  operation.  A  reading 
specialist  from  another  community  was 
brought  to  Chattanooga  to  evaluate  the 
set-up  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  a  change.  The  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cision  to  have  this  evaluation  made  were 
as  follows:  the  budget  of  the  Reading 
Center  constantly  was  increasing;  only 
a  limited  number  of  children  actually 
were  being  treated  at  the  Reading  Cen¬ 
ter;  and  difficulties  were  being  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  staffing  of  the  Center. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Center 
were  praised,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
center  needed  professional  affiliation 
with  existing  educational  organizations. 
The  city  and  county  school  systems  and 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  were  the 
logical  organizations.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Reading  Center’s  op¬ 
erations  be  taken  over  by  the  University 
of  Chattanooga,  with  assistance  from 
the  city  and  county  schools. 

The  staff  of  the  Reading  Center  was 
to  be  directed  by  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Chattanooga.  The  sal¬ 
ary  of  this  faculty  member  was  to  be 
paid  from  a  chair  of  reading  endowed 
by  the  Junior  League  of  Chattanooga. 


The  county  and  city  school  systems 
were  each  to  assign  one  teacher  from 
their  regular  staffs  to  the  Reading  Cen¬ 
ter  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During  this 
time,  these  teachers  were  to  receive 
training  and  to  provide  any  service  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  city  and  county  children. 

The  contribution  of  each  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  developed  now  to  two  teachers, 
with  the  likelihood  that  more  will  be 
assigned  in  the  future.  Their  appoint¬ 
ments  now  are  for  two  years. 

While  assigned  to  the  Reading  Cen¬ 
ter,  the  teachers  are  still  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system,  receiving  their  pay 
from  the  school  system  and  maintaining 
all  of  the  benefits  of  any  regular  teacher. 

'Fhe  Director  of  the  Reading  Center 
selects  the  teachers  from  among  those 
already  employed  by  the  city  and  county 
school  system.  This  selection  then  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
public-school  systems. 

Operation  of  the  Center 

In  September,  1953,  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  began  operation  of  the 
Junior  League  Reading  Center.  The 
staff  consisted  of  a  university  faculty 
member,  employed  specifically  to  direct 
the  Center,  one  teacher  from  the  city 
school  system,  and  one  teacher  from  the 
county  school  system.  The  University 
provided  housing  for  the  Center,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  the  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  taught  tw'o  university  classes  in 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  Each  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  provided  one  teacher 
who  received  training  and  offered  diag¬ 
nostic  and  remedial  service  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  school  systems.  The  Jun¬ 
ior  League  endowed  a  chair  in  reading 
at  the  University  of  Chattanooga  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
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It  was  decided  that  no  fees  would  be 
charged  pubhc-school  children.  Any 
services  offered  to  public-school  children 
were  to  be  considered  a  part  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  program.  They  came  to  the  Center 
during  the  school  day  and  were  not 
marked  absent.  The  director  and  staff 
of  the  Reading  Center  were  listed  in 
the  public-school  directories  as  part  of 
the  public  schools  themselves. 

Referrals  were  accepted  only  from 
classroom  teachers,  with  the  approval  of 
their  principal.  Parental  inquiries  were 
referred  first  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
who  then  made  the  arrangements  with 
the  Reading  Center. 

It  was  possible  for  any  schoolchild 
to  be  referred  by  his  classroom  teacher 
to  the  Center  for  diagnostic  testing. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  accepted  for  re¬ 
medial  work  depended  upon  the  results 
of  the  diagnostic  testing  and  conferences 
among  the  teacher,  parent,  and  Read¬ 
ing  Center  staff.  Neither  I.Q.  limita¬ 
tions  nor  restrictions  as  to  the  type  child 
who  should  be  referred  to  the  Center 
were  estabfished.  Basically,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  has  been  that  any  classroom  teacher 
who  wanted  help  with  a  particular  child 
could  refer  him  to  the  Center. 

Referral  of  first-grade  children  has 
been  discouraged,  although  in  no  way 
prohibited.  It  is  felt  that  first-grade 
children  hardly  will  be  classified  as  re¬ 
medial  until  they  have  had  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  learn  to  read.  In  many 
instances,  referral  has  been  made  pri¬ 
marily  to  determine  if  there  is  a  need 
for  further  referral.  Numerous  bright 
and  gifted  children  also  have  been  re¬ 
ferred,  not  because  they  were  behind  in 
reading  ability,  but  because  they  were 
in  need  of  enrichment. 

The  schedule  has  been  established 


with  the  majority  of  the  testing  being 
done  on  Mondays  and  remedial  work 
being  provided  twice  each  week,  either 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  or  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  The  periods  lasted 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour,  in 
most  instances.  Some  children  worked 
individually,  while  others  worked  in 
small  groups.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
initial  work  was  most  successful  indi¬ 
vidually,  but,  before  the  child  returned 
to  the  regular  classroom  for  instruction, 
he  worked  in  a  small  group.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  small-group  reading  into  regu¬ 
lar  classsroom  seemed  to  make  the  gains 
obtained  more  permanent  in  the  regular 
classroom  situation. 

Community  Volunteers 

Volunteer  League  workers  provided 
many  services  which  have  aided  in  the 
operation  of  the  Center.  During  the  past 
ten  years,  about  two  hundred  Junior 
League  volunteers  have  given  varying 
amounts  of  time  in  aiding  the  Reading 
Center  to  operate  more  effectively.  In 
situations  where  transportation  was  oth¬ 
erwise  unobtainable.  League  members 
have  transported  children.  Clerical 
duties  of  all  types  have  depended  upon 
volunteer  services.  Those  League  mem¬ 
bers  with  specialized  college  training 
have  aided  in  the  diagnostic  program, 
although  no  League  members  have  been 
used  as  teachers. 

A  number  of  reading  conferences 
have  been  held,  with  national  leaders 
in  the  field  of  reading  as  speakers;  these 
conferences  have  been  planned  and  run 
entirely  by  Junior  League  workers.  Once 
a  year  dinner  has  been  held  by  the 
League  for  all  teachers  who  have  had 
children  attending  the  Reading  Center. 
This  dinner  usually  was  attended  by 
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nearly  a  hundred  teachers.  The  food  was 
prepared  and  served  by  League  mem¬ 
bers.  On-going  research  of  the  Center 
has  had  the  benefit  of  League  volun¬ 
teers  who  compiled  data. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
the  League  has  provided  to  the  Center, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  has  been  in  the  realm  of 
public  relations.  Through  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  the  Center  and 
operation  of  it,  the  volunteer  workers 
have  been  able  to  interpret  to  the  com¬ 
munity  the  goals  of  the  Center  itself. 

Expansion  of  Center  Activities 

The  original  name  of  the  project  was 
Junior  League  Reading  Center.  The 
reason  for  not  establishing  a  remedial 
clinic  alone  lay  in  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  project;  i.e.,  the  center’s  goal  was 
much  larger  than  mere  correction  of  a 
small  number  of  reading  problems.  By 
training  teachers  who  would  go  back 
into  the  system,  by  offering  reading  con¬ 
ferences  which  would  challenge  teach¬ 
ers  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading,  by  making  available  diag¬ 
nostic  services,  and  by  constantly  offer¬ 
ing  a  laboratory  where  new  materials 
and  techniques  were  demonstrated,  it 
was  believed  that  there  would  be  fewer 
children  who  needed  remedial  work. 

Operating  within  this  broader  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  duties  of  a  reading  clin¬ 
ic,  the  Center  has  worked  in  the  schools 
themselves,  establishing  reading  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  that  fewer  children 
would  need  remedial  help.  More  teach¬ 


ers  are  being  assigned  to  the  Center 
from  the  school  systems.  More  reading 
programs  within  the  schools  are  being 
supervised  by  tbe  staff  of  the  Center. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  more  than 
ten  thousand  children  have  been  tested 
at  the  Center,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
children  have  received  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion  by  staff  members. 

In  addition  to  the  school-year  pro¬ 
gram,  a  summer  program,  charging  a 
small  fee,  has  been  developed.  Results 
of  the  work,  both  in  the  winter  and 
and  summer,  clearly  have  indicated 
that  children  can  improve  their  reading. 

The  University  has  made  more  and 
more  use  of  the  Reading  Center,  both  in 
offering  classes  for  college  students  and 
in  providing  night  classes  in  rapid  read¬ 
ing.  The  college  program  began  with 
one  night  class  for  adults;  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  five  classes  in  operation. 
The  Reading  Center  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  summer  reading 
programs  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery, 
and  Cleveland,  Tennessee. 

Conclusion 

The  Junior  League  Reading  Center 
of  the  University  of  Chattanooga  stands 
as  an  example  of  what  a  community  can 
do  toward  offering  better  educational 
opportunities  for  its  children.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Junior  League, 
the  University,  and  the  city  and  county 
school  systems,  the  expense  has  not  been 
prohibitive.  A  great  many  children  have 
benefited  from  the  pooling  of  these 
community  resources. 


Remedial  Reading  and 

Private  Practice 

WILLIAM  C.  DALY 
Chief  Psychologist,  Orient  State  Institute 
Orient,  Ohio 

HEN  a  teacher,  guidance  counse-  work  as  in  any  other  professional  or  oc- 
lor,  or  someone  specialized  in  the  field  of  cupational  pursuit,  generally,  the  prob- 
remedial  reading  offers  a  diagnostic-and-  lems  are  resolved  most  effectively  if  the 
remedial-reading  service  to  private  indi-  counselor  handles  them  directly  as  they 
\iduals,  that  person  assumes  full  pro-  arise.  He  should  strive  to  meet  them  as 
fessional  responsibility  for  this  service  well  as  he  can,  to  the  optimum  satis- 
and  whatever  it  may  entail.  In  accept-  faction  of  the  child,  the  parents,  and 
ing  this  responsibility  the  remedial-  himself. 

reading  counselor  should  have  not  only  The  intensity  of  these  problems  can 
skills  necessary  to  the  practice  of  his  be  reduced  by  developing  a  consistent 
speciality,  but  also  the  ethical  and  pro  rationale,  philosophy,  and  procedure 
fessional  altitude  and  philosophy  de-  which  can  embellish  and  add  vitality 
manded  of  those  who  provide  a  profes-  to  the  counselor’s  relationship  with  both 
sional  service  to  the  public  for  a  fee.  child  and  parents,  from  the  time  the 
The  process  of  diagnosing  reading  youngster  is  first  referred  for  diagnos- 
difficulties  in  children  on  a  private  bas-  tic  work  until  he  completes  his  period 
is  and  then  planning  and  carrying  out  of  reading  stimulation  or  tutoring.  Even 
individualized  programs  of  developmen-  beyond  this,  it  is  important  for  the  coun- 
tal  or  remedial  reading  affords  a  wide  selor  to  indicate  his  availability  and 
assortment  of  satisfactions  for  the  coun-  willingness  to  help  in  case  the  need  for 
selor.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ticklish  some  kind  of  follow-up  service  should 
and  disconcerting  problems  that  some-  occur. 

times  seem  to  defy  solution  erupt  in-  This  approach  helps  to  sustain  pro- 
termittently.  fessional  balance  and  organization  in 

While  the  former  far  outweighs  the  private  practice  and  to  develop  in  the 
latter,  much  of  the  enjoyment  and  sat-  child  and  parents  a  feeling  of  confi- 
isfaction  one  might  derive  from  these  dence  in  tlie  counselor, 
tutorial  experiences  depends  in  large 

measure  upcn  the  tutorial  predisposi-  Medical  Check  Advised 

tion  and  the  basic  attitudes  of  the  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  practice.  These  attitudes  Referrals  can  come  from  many 
often  determine  the  kinds  of  relation-  sources.  Some  come  from  school  teach- 
ships  that  will  grow  out  of  the  client-  ers  and  school  principals;  others  come 
parent-counselor  interchange.  from  pediatricians,  psychiatrists,  gen- 

Since  problems  arise  in  this  kind  of  eral  practitioners,  and  members  of  other 
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professional  groups.  Since  physical  and 
neurological  examinations  are  always 
wise  procedure,  a  referral  from  a  medi¬ 
cal  doctor  precludes  this,  reassuring  the 
remedial-reading  person  that  the  young¬ 
ster  is  in  good  health  and  ready  for 
vigorous  work  to  overcome  his  disability. 

If  a  youngster  has  a  hearing  or  vision 
problem,  or  some  other  physical  handi¬ 
cap,  imagined  or  real,  the  counselor 
needs  to  be  apprised  of  this  condition 
so  that  he  may  gear  the  program  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  child.  It  is 
always  a  safe  and  sensible  procedure 
to  request  that  the  child  be  checked  by  a 
physician,  if  this  has  been  neglected. 

Meeting  the  Parents 

When  the  parents  and  child  arrive 
for  the  first  session,  the  counselor 
should  discuss  briefly  with  them  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  reading  analysis  in  simple 
terms;  the  possible  extent  of  the  study 
which  may  include  problem-solving, 
school  achievement,  and  other  areas  of 
assessment;  the  amount  of  time  the 
study  may  take;  and  the  procedure  that 
usually  follows  after  the  study  has  been 
completed.  Some  orientation  in  terms  of 
the  foregoing  should  help  to  relax  and 
relieve  the  anxious  parents. 

Although  rare,  at  this  stage  a  parent 
may  wish  to  know  the  cost  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Without  hesitation,  the  counselor 
should  state  his  fee  in  matter-of-fact 
terms.  The  counselor  should  be  ready 
and  able  to  manage  such  a  situation, 
though  it  is  the  kind  of  situation  some 
counselors  consider  embarrassing — an 
issue  to  be  avoided,  even  evaded.  In 
reality,  there  is  no  issue  here,  because 
the  counselor  provides  a  legitimate  serv¬ 
ice  for  which  a  fee  is  due  in  proportion 
to  his  training  and  experience. 


Reading  Analysis  Report 

A  diagnostic  study  usually  takes 
somewhere  from  one  to  three  hours  de¬ 
pending  on  the  child's  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  attention  span,  the  extent  of 
analysis  and  study  required,  and  the 
complications  with  which  the  counselor 
may  be  confronted  during  the  study. 
The  number  of  sittings  normally  vary 
from  one  to  three,  in  accordance  with 
the  youngster’s  constitution  and  temper¬ 
ament  and  the  counselor’s  consideration 
for  him  as  a  human  being. 

Subsequent  to  a  diagnosis,  a  com¬ 
plete  report,  detailing  the  difficulties, 
should  be  sent  to  the  pediatrician,  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  general  practitioner,  or  refer¬ 
ring  agent.  Most  of  the  time,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  is  desired  by  the  med¬ 
ical  doctor — and  rightly  so.  In  light  of 
the  legal  responsibility  for  his  patient’s 
welfare,  the  physician  expects  to  receive 
results  of  the  study  so  that  he  may  fol¬ 
low  through  and  assist  the  parents  in 
making  a  decision. 

At  this  point,  the  physician  usually 
recommends  to  the  child’s  parents  that 
the  child  needs  and  should  have  special 
tutoring  or  that  the  child  can  get  along 
without  reading  stimulation,  depending 
on  the  outcomes  of  the  study  and  the 
physician’s  knowledge  of  the  youngster. 
Should  the  alternative  be  special  tutor¬ 
ing,  the  parents  then  would  contact  the 
counselor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
remedial-reading  assistance. 

No  Predictions,  Please 

Parents  naturally  want  to  know  how 
long  it  will  take  their  child  to  learn  to 
read  as  other  children,  to  read  on  a  lev¬ 
el  equal  to  most  other  youngsters  in  the 
same  age  group.  This  presumes  an  in- 
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tangible,  supernatural  ability  to  predict 
on  the  part  of  the  counselor.  Counselors 
do  not  have  this  ability  and  should  not 
presume  to  have  it.  A  simple  factual 
statement  or  two,  explaining  that  pre¬ 
diction  is  not  possible,  that  it  is  beyond 
the  human  capacity  of  the  counselor, 
that  many  interrelated  factors  enter  the 
total  picture,  and  that  some  youngsters 
spurt  ahead  in  reading  with  special  at¬ 
tention,  guidance,  and  instruction  after 
fifty-five  hours,  while  others  with  similar 
disabilities  might  increase  their  reading 
speed  to  the  same  degree  after  only  fif¬ 
teen  hours. 

Since  the  land  of  prediction  is  laden 
with  quicksand  and  controversy,  par¬ 
ents  should  be  informed  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  improvement  and 
progress  will  have  to  be  determined 
along  the  way  through  means  of  peri¬ 
odic  re-evaluations  to  measure  reading 
changes.  If  the  parents  are  familiar  with 
the  factual  probabilities  of  progress  and 
the  accompanying  complications  of  the 
remedial-reading  process,  beforehand, 
fewer  problems  and  queries  will  haunt 
the  counselor  later  on. 

Causes  ? 

Many  parents  persistently  ask  about 
causation.  They  want  to  know  what 
brought  on  their  child’s  reading  difficul¬ 
ty.  This  is  a  challenging  question,  in¬ 
deed,  a  question  which,  more  often  than 
not,  cannot  be  answered  with  any  defin¬ 
itiveness  or  preciseness.  The  answer 
could  encompass  any  combination  or 
complex  of  factors  in  the  youngster’s 
home  and  school  experiences  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  maze  of  personality-in¬ 
tellectual  components  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  analysis. 

If  no  obvious  causes  can  be  found. 


the  counselor  may  comfort  the  parents 
by  casually  discussing  some  of  the  com¬ 
binations  of  causative  factors.  He  may 
initiate  this  catharsis  device  through  the 
nondirective  technique  of  asking  the 
parents  specific  questions  related  to 
possible  causes:  number  of  schools  at¬ 
tended;  size  of  classes;  lack  of  reading 
readiness;  poor  motivation;  inadequate 
basic  skills;  ineffectual  teaching;  and 
absences  through  sickness. 

Underlying  these  causes,  however,  is 
one  significant  cause.  This  cause  in¬ 
volves  the  highly  complex  abilities 
which  are  not  easily  detected  or  observed 
in  the  reading  process  (2). 

When  Should  Tutoring  End? 

Another  problem  is  deciding  when 
to  terminate  tutoring..  Most  parents  leave 
this  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
counselor.  'They  would  rather  have  him 
say  dogmatically:  ‘The  child  should 
continue”;  ‘‘He  has  improved  sufficient¬ 
ly”;  "He  can  get  along  independently 
now”;  or  "He  does  not  need  tutoring.” 
'These  statements  cannot  and  should  not 
be  made. 

If,  after  the  youngster  has  had,  let 
us  say,  fifteen  hours  of  remedial  work, 
his  reading  has  improved  so  that  now, 
as  an  early  third  grader,  he  is  reading 
on  a  middle-second-grade  level,  the  cur¬ 
rent  evaluation  should  be  presented  and 
discussed  with  the  parents. 

The  question  of  continuing  remedia¬ 
tion  should  be  resolved  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  avenues:  one,  the  current  read¬ 
ing  evaluation;  two,  the  observation  and 
assessment  of  the  counselor;  and  three, 
the  evaluation  and  judgement  of  the 
school  teacher  who  has  been  observing 
the  youngster  in  relation  to  the  group 
and  in  relation  to  the  reading  abilities 
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of  the  individual  pupils  within  the 
group. 

All  of  these  facets  should  be  reviewed 
before  a  decision  is  reached.  Parents 
can  decide  better  on  a  course  of  action 
if  they  are  given  data  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  sources  and  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  assimilate  that  data.  The 
writer  feels  the  teacher’s  evaluation 
and  opinion  should  carry  considerable 
weight  and  should  influence  strongly  the 
final  decision,  because  the  ultimate  goal 
is  the  comfortable  and  happy  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  child  in  the  school  group. 
If  anyone  can  provide  enlightenment 
here,  it  is  the  teacher. 

Everyone  Is  Involved 

Remedial-reading  counselors  should 
realize  that  private  professional  activity 
transcends  the  child-counselor  relation¬ 
ship  and  moves  into  other  complex  re¬ 
lationships  dealing  with  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  doctors.  The  “total  push”  con¬ 
cept  in  mental  health  should  be  ap¬ 


plied  in  the  private  practice  of  helping 
retarded  readers  and  children  with  read¬ 
ing  disabilities. 

Although  the  counselor  and  his  re¬ 
medial  reading  procedure  are  essential, 
parents  and  teachers  definitely  enter  the 
treatment  picture  in  a  positive  way.  In 
turn,  they  can  contribute  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  by  providing  light  reading  stimula¬ 
tion  at  the  child’s  current  level  of  read¬ 
ing;  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  the 
youngster  to  read  at  a  level  equal  to  his 
chronological-age  group;  and  by  supply¬ 
ing  additional  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  youngster  whose  handicap, 
to  him,  is  intolerable. 

The  counselor  in  private  practice  of¬ 
fers  a  needed  service  which  can  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  the  fatigued,  and 
sometimes  overstimulated,  teacher  in 
our  schools.  A  private  service  for  chil- 
'  dren  with  particularly  troublesome  read¬ 
ing  difficulties  can  be  a  great  asset  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  physicians,  who 
presently  have  few  resources  to  which 
they  can  turn. 
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Let’s  Challenge  the  Gifted  Students 

ELEANOR  M.  JOHNSON 
Director,  Elementary  School  Services  and  Publications 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut 


are  unequal  in  their  native 
capacities,  their  motivations,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  their  attainments."^ 

It  took  a  ballistic  missile  to  awaken 
the  American  people  to  a  realization  that 
the  most  underprivileged  and  undered¬ 
ucated  group  of  students  in  America  is 
the  gifted  and  talented.  The  waste  of 
talent  in  American  schools  is  deplorable. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have 
worried  all  too  little  about  our  more 
able  students.  We  have  devoted  time 
and  money  to  the  education  of  the  aver¬ 
age  pupils  and,  more  recently,  to  spe¬ 
cial  education  for  slower  pupils  and 
handicapped  youngsters.  However,  it 
will  serve  no  purpose  to  replace  neglect 
of  the  gifted  by  neglect  of  the  average. 
Concern  for  the  gifted  does  not  mean 
contempt  for  the  less  able.  We  must  ed¬ 
ucate  everyone  to  the  level  of  his  ability. 
A  democracy  must  foster  excellence  if  it 
is  to  survive. 

A  system  must  be  devised  to  keep  all 
individuals  learning  at  close  to  their 
maximum  speed  and  to  avoid  any  tend¬ 
ency  to  slow  the  faster  pupils.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  waste  our  valuable  brain 
power,  which  we  so  desperately  need 
for  the  successful  functioning  of  our 
democratic  system. 

Schools  now  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  developing  new  curricula 
and  teaching  methods  which  will  give 
the  gifted  pupils  educational  opportuni¬ 


ties  at  least  comparable  with  those  of 
other  students.  Perhaps  more  is  being 
done  on  the  high-school  level  at  present 
than  on  the  elementary  level. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  the  more 
able  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  still 
depends  largely  on  enrichment  activities 
carried  on  in  the  regular  classroom.  The 
classroom  teacher  can: 

1.  Challenge  the  pupils’  real  abili¬ 
ties.  Gifted  students  need  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  intellectual  achievement. 
They  must  go  deeper,  not  merely  faster. 

2.  Enrich  their  reading.  The  teach¬ 
er  can  guide  and  encourage  these  supe¬ 
rior  pupils  to  read  widely  in  many  fields; 
to  increase  their  rate  of  reading;  to  per¬ 
fect  study  and  library  skills;  and  to  gain 
proficiency  in  critical  interpretation. 

3.  Study  their  interests  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

4.  Encourage  creative  expression  on 
every  higher  level  of  attainment. 

5.  Make  assignments  on  three  lev¬ 
els  of  difficulty.  Then,  each  student  may 
select  his  own  level  of  achievement. 
Many  students  are  capable  of  doing 
more  advanced  work  than  they  are  ever 
given  the  opportunity  to  do.  Nothing 
gives  a  student  more  pleasure  than 
climbing  a  mountain  that  he  wasn’t  sure 
he  could  climb. 

6.  Organize  science  and  math  clubs 
which  meet  on  Saturdays  for  advanced 
work.  We  must  not  let  potential  talents 


1.  The  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Education  and  the  Future  of  America  (New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  1958). 
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atrophy  for  lack  of  imaginative  guid¬ 
ance  and  direction.* 

Criteria  for  Experiences 

Activities  which  challenge  the  more 
able  learners  must  meet  certain  criteria 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  Breadth  and  Depth.  Gifted  pu¬ 
pils  can  go  deeper  and  can  contribute 
additional  materials  to  the  class.  We  also 
need  to  allow  for  exploration  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  pupils’  own  choosing,  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
nected  with  regular  classwork. 

2.  Creativity.  The  school  can  offer 
opportunities  for  creativeness  in  lan¬ 
guage  arts  and  crafts  beyond  the  average 
pupil’s  ability. 

3.  Initiative.  We  can  encourage 
more  able  pupils  to  investigate  addition¬ 
al  sources  of  information  beyond  the 
grade-level  expectation. 

4.  Leadership.  We  can  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  pupils  to  develop  leader¬ 
ship  capacities. 

Critical  Thinking 

The  unusual  ability  of  gifted  pupils 
to  think  critically,  to  build  meanings  and 
concepts,  and  to  establish  relationships 
should  be  cultivated. 

For  too  long,  we  have  tried  to  force 
students  to  conform  to  the  thinking  of 
the  group  (group  consensus)  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  their  own  individualities.  We 
do  not  need  a  generation  of  conformists. 
Rather,  we  need  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  think  independently.  Independent 
thinking  is  not  incompatible  with  effec¬ 
tive  teamwork;  it  is  essential  to  it. 


For  example,  think  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  in  the  past  sev¬ 
enty-five  years.  Think  of  the  minds  (in¬ 
dividual  and  group)  which  have 
brought  them  to  pass.  In  the  span  of  a 
lifetime,  creative  minds  have  produced 
electric  locomotives,  movies,  submarines. 
X-rays,  airplanes,  radio  and  television, 
radium,  and  nuclear  processes,  to  men¬ 
tion  just  a  few  advancements. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning!  What 
changes  will  come  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years?  Here  is  a  challenge 
to  every  teacher  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  train  and  stimulate  youth  to  do  cre¬ 
ative  thinking.  Our  youth  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  let  their  minds  roam  down 
adventurous  paths,  trodden  and  un¬ 
trodden,  which  lead,  literally  and  fig¬ 
uratively,  to  the  stars.  Every  day,  every 
teacher  from  kindergarten  through  col¬ 
lege  can  and  should  train  students  to  do 
independent  creative  thinking. 

Schools  have  done  more  toward  iden¬ 
tifying  levels  of  talent  than  they  have 
toward  developing  different  programs 
for  these  different  levels.  We  must  re¬ 
appraise  the  traditional  views  in  regard 
to  acceleration.  We  must  re-evaluate  ho¬ 
mogeneous-grouping  practices.  We  must 
offer  more  than  lip  service  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  curriculum. 

Moreover,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  ability  sections  and  courses, 
enrichment,  acceleration,  or  other  cur¬ 
ricular  arrangements  are  undemocratic. 
If  we  are  serious  about  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  we  must  be  serious  about 
equality  of  opportunity.  We  must  view 
democracy  not  as  an  invitation  to  share 
a  common  mediocrity,  but  as  a  system 
“that  allows  each  to  live  up  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  excellence  that  is  in  him.’’ 


2.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  section  on  the  Gifted  in  the  N£A  Journal, 
Vol.  47,  No.  7  (October,  1958),  pp.  470^81. 


Aviation  Education  Moves  Ahead 

EVAN  EVANS 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Aviation  Education  Council 
Washington,  D.  C. 


O  NE  of  the  greatest  impetuses  in  avi¬ 
ation  education  came  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  (ot  CAA) 
when,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
men  such  as  Dr.  H.  E.  Mehrens,  the  en¬ 
tire  country  was  covered  with  enthusi¬ 
asts,  activities,  and  materials.  When  the 
CAA  discontinued  this  program.  Dr. 
Mehrens  moved  over  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  (CAP),  where  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  CAP  books. 

In  recent  transfers  of  personnel  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  in  the  transfer 
of  CAP  headquarters  from  Washington 
to  Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  Dr. 
Mehrens  moved  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Dr. 
Mervin  K.  Strickler,  who  was  Aviation 
Educationist  for  CAP  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA). 

The  FAA  has  not  given  specific  at¬ 
tention  to  aviation  education  since  re¬ 
organization.  However,  now  that  Dr. 
Strickler,  nationally  recognized  leader 
in  the  aviation-education  field,  has  been 
assigned  to  organize  the  program,  it  is 
anticipated  that  new  services  on  the  gov¬ 
ernmental-agency  level  will  be  available 
to  teachers,  administrators,  and  boys 
and  girls. 

Agencies  already  active  in  the  field 
of  aviation  education  include: 

1 .  The  Civil  Air  Patrol,  which  now 
has  Mr.  Charles  Webb  as  its  aviation- 
education  specialist. 

2.  The  National  Aviation  Educa¬ 
tion  Council,  which  continues  to  ex¬ 


pand  both  its  services  and  its  available 
materials. 

3.  The  Aerospace  Education  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
which  works  closely  with  state  superin¬ 
tendents  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies.  The  Foundation  is  directed  by 
Dr.  Frank  Sorenson  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

4.  The  Link  Foundation,  also  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Sorenson,  which  continues 
to  make  funds  available  for  experimen¬ 
tal,  exploratory,  and  graduate  work  in 
the  field  of  aviation  education. 

5.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
which  employs  Mr.  Willis  C.  Brown  as 
Specialist  of  Aerospace  Education. 

6.  A  few  of  the  airlines,  which  em¬ 
ploy  specialists  in  the  field  to  provide 
active  services.  Notable  among  the  air¬ 
lines  are:  United  Air  Lines,  with  Mr. 
Ray  Mertes;  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways,  with  Mr.  George  Gardener;  and 
Trans-World  Airlines,  with  Dr.  John 
Furbay. 

7.  Commissions,  councils,  or  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  several  states,  which  are 
providing  effective  and  serviceable  pro¬ 
grams.  Among  the  state  organizations 
that  are  outstanding  are  those  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Ohio. 

One  of  the  states  that  has  done  the 
most  in  the  field  of  aviation  education 
is  Ohio,  where  there  is  a  very  active 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science  and  other  teacher 
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and  science  organizations  within  the 
state. 

Ohio,  too,  started  the  program  of 
taking  members  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  up  into  the  air  so  that  they 
could  see  conservation  practices  on  their 
own  and  other  farms.  In  fact,  Ohio  pi¬ 
oneered  this  area  of  co-operation  among 
aviation,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

8.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  whose  members 
have  taken  a  new  and  enthusiastic  in¬ 
terest  in  aviation  education.  In  the 
main,  these  officials  are  drawing  upon 
the  National  Aviation  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  for  materials  and  services;  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  co-operate  wherever  possible 
with  any  agency  working  in  the  field. 

9.  The  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
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ciation,  which,  through  the  inspiring 
genius  of  its  president.  Miss  Jacquelin 
Cochran,  is  offering  splendid  leadership 
in  the  field.  The  NAA  acts  as  the  center 
wheel,  the  driving  force,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  assistant  to  its  associates  and  affili¬ 
ates,  several  of  which  are  specifically 
interested  in  aviation  education. 

The  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics, 
an  afiUiate,  and  the  National  Aviation 
Education  Council,  an  associate,  are 
supported  in  part  by  NAA. 

10.  Federation  Aeronautique  Inter¬ 
nationale  (FAI),  which  has  an  inter¬ 
national  responsibility.  Miss  Cochran  is 
also  President  of  this  organization,  and 
she  has  encouraged  the  international 
commission  on  aviation  education,  an 
adjunct  of  the  FAI. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXVII 

JAMES  R.  KILLIAN,  Jr. 


Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.  became 
Chairman  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
on  January'  1,  1959,  after  nearly  thirty- 
five  years’  affiliation  with  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Killian  was  born  in  Blacksburg, 
South  Carolina  on  July  24,  1904.  After 
attending  the  McCallie  School  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  he  studied  at  Trinity  College 
(now  Duke  University)  from  1921  to 
1923.  Then  he  transferred  to  M.I.T. 
and  graduated  in  1926  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 

Upon  graduation,  James  Killian  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Institute,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  editor  of  "The  Technology  Re¬ 


view”;  assistant  to  the  president;  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president;  and  vice-president. 
He  became  president  of  M.I.T.  in  April, 
1949,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Killian’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  marked  by  great  expansion 
of  the  Institute,  resulting  in  increased 
responsibility  for  defense  research  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  in  the  education  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers. 

Dr.  Killian  has  consistently  supported 
changes  to  balance  the  Institute’s  pro¬ 
fessional  curriculum  with  such  courses 
and  activities  as  would  provide  the  grad¬ 
uate  with  greater  depth  as  well  as  great¬ 
er  breadth.  During  his  administration, 
M.I.T.  established  a  School  of  Humani¬ 
ties  and  Social  Studies,  a  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Management,  and  The  Center 
for  International  Studies. 

The  scope  of  Dr.  Killian’s  activities 
and  achievements  is  so  vast  that  space 
will  not  permit  a  recounting  of  them.  A 
few  examples  will  sufiBce. 

Dr.  Killian  served  as  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  for  Science  and  Technology  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  from  November, 
1957  to  July,  1959.  At  present,  he  is  a 
member  of  tbe  President’s  Commission 
on  National  Goals. 

Among  the  countless  honors  bestowed 
upon  this  distinguished  leader  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  honorary  doctorate  degrees 
from  thirty  colleges  and  universities,  as 
well  as  numerous  awards  and  citations, 
commending  him  for  his  contributions 
to  science,  education,  and  humanity. 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Individualizing  Instruction 


! 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


( 

—  4. 


HAT  is  meant  by  individualized  in¬ 
struction?  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  direct  opposite  of  class- 
work  in  which  every  member  is  expected 
to  be  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way,  regardless 
of  individual  differences,  in  talent, 
achievement,  and  interests. 

From  a  more  positive  viewpoint,  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  may  well  be  called 
“personalized  instruction,”  inasmuch  as 
guidance  and  planning  are  geared  to  the 
needs  and  learning  patterns  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  pupil.  Thus,  the  experiences  of 
each  pupil  are  related  to  his  present 
abilities  and  needs. 

Generally  speaking,  individualizing 
instruction  means: 

1.  Providing  a  rich  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  which  reflects  a  variety  of  in¬ 
terests  (and  achievement  levels). 

2.  Turning  classrooms  into  labora¬ 
tories  for  learning. 


3  Maintaining  an  environment  of 
books  which  makes  possible  reading 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  on 
a  wider  range  of  reading  lev'-els. 

4.  Engaging  in  teacher-pupil  plan¬ 
ning. 

5.  Providing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  group  instruction  on  problems  of 
common  interest — especially  in  explain¬ 
ing  a  new  process. 

6.  Varying  the  amount  and  type  of 
drill  provided  children  on  the  various 
levels. 

7.  Providing  oportunities  for  inde¬ 
pendent  work. 

8.  Employing  a  substantial  amount 
of  small-group  work. 

9.  Utilizing  special  laboratories  for 
individual  and  group  remedial  teaching. 

10.  Differentiating  assignments, 
whether  pupil  selected  or  teacher  made. 

References  containing  good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  personalizing  instructions  are: 


Baltimore  County  Public  Schools.  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  Program,  Board  of  Education  of 
Baltimore  County,  Towson,  Md.,  1959. 

Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  "Approaches  to  Differentiated  Guidance  in  Reading,"  Education,  Vol. 
70,  No.  9  (May,  1950),  pp.  582-599. 

Betts,  Emmett  Alb^.  "Reading  Abilities:  Averages  and  Deviations,”  Education,  Vol.  74,  No. 
5  (January,  1954),  pp.  323-326. 

Cutts,  Norma  E.,  and  Moseley,  Nicholas.  Providing  for  Individualized  Differences  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  (En^ewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentke-Hall,  Inc.,  1960). 

Modesto  City  and  Stanislaus  County.  The  English  Language  Arts — Secondary  School  Guide. 
Modesto,  Calif.,  1960. 

Tacoma  Public  Schools,  Planning  a  Reading  Program  Adjusted  to  Individual  Needs.  Tacoma, 
Washington,  1955. 

Veatch,  Jeannette.  "Individualized  Reading — For  Success  in  the  Classroom,”  The  Educational 
Trend  (New  London,  Conn.:  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  1954). 
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-A.LL  over  the  world,  people  are  be-  In  the  past,  when  there  has  been  a 
ginning  to  suspect  that  their  ancient  sociological  or  religious  fault,  like  a  geo¬ 
faiths,  verbalized  into  creeds,  are  myths,  logical  one,  the  world  always  has  moved 
So  far,  there  is  not  clear  acceptance  of  into  a  new  age  or  era.  Each  time  there 
a  new  creed.  Instead,  millions  upon  has  been  such  a  change,  one  human 
millions  are  weighing  two  creeds.  Per-  characteristic  seems  to  have  been  domi- 
haps  they  are  doing  it  subconsciously;  nant. 

nonetheless,  they  are  doing  it  just  the  In  the  move  into  the  Dark  Ages,  this 
same.  characteristic  was  brutality,  the  opposite 

One  creed  is  brutally  materialistic  on  of  gentleness.  In  the  age  of  exploration, 
the  surface.  It  draws  its  nourishment  it  was  adventuresomeness,  the  opposite 
from  an  almost  spiritual  conviction  that  of  tunidity.  In  the  dawning  of  the  age 
man,  as  an  individual,  is  not  sacred,  of  science,  what  was  most  needed  was 
Rather,  his  divinity,  if  there  be  a  divin-  respect  for  intelligence,  the  opposite  of 
ity,  rests  entirely  with  society.  anti-intellectualism. 

The  other  creed  is  our  own.  It  be-  The  next  change  can  be  either  ma- 
heves  that  every  man  is  sacredly  impor-  lign  or  benign.  Many  people  gloomily 
tant.  Our  creed  is  simply  expressed  in  expect  that  it  will  be  malign.  They  have 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  become  so  passive  about  the  matter  that 
says,  “AU  men  are  created  equal.”  This  they  react  as  a  bird  hypnotized  by  a 
clause  has  its  roots  in  Genesis,  which  snake.  They  moan  and  creep  toward 
says,  "And  God  created  man  in  His  caves,  because  the  lights  of  the  world 
own  image.”  are  about  to  be  blown  out. 

These  two  great  rocks  of  faith  are  What  human  tendency  is  most 
rubbing  against  each  other,  almost  in  needed  to  make  the  next  change  benign, 
the  same  fashion  as  the  great  deeps  of  rather  than  malign?  I  am  convinced 
rock  along  our  western  coast,  cracked  that  it  is  not  more  respect  for  brains — 
by  fault,  rub  against  each  other.  This  important  as  they  are — but  love.  Re¬ 
geologic  fault  causes  earthquakes  out  member,  brains  can  be  tied  to  an  insane 
West.  My  wife  and  I  were  in  an  earth-  personality.  Brainy  men  can  be  manip- 
quake  last  summer,  while  we  were  vaca-  ulated  by  crazy  men.  Remember  Hitler 
tioning  in  YeUowstone  Park.  Today,  we  and  the  German  scientists! 
are  faced  with  a  possible  "earthquake”  Next  month,  this  column  will  explore 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  that  possibility. 
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The  Bulletin  Board 

The  Boston  Univertity  School  of  Nursing  announced  this  past  summer  that  it  had 
established  a  Doctor  of  Nursing  Science  degree,  the  first  doctorate  in  the  county  which  spe¬ 
cifically  identifies  nursing  in  the  degree  tide.  The  first  doctoral  offering  is  in  psychiatric 
nursing.  Programs  in  other  clinical  areas  will  be  instituted  in  the  next  two  to  four  years. 


The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  will  conduct  its  Printing  and 
Publishing  Industry  Nadonal  Scholarship  competition  during  the  coming  school  year.  The 
National  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  of  the  Council  will  award  a  minimum  of  five  four-year 
scholarships  with  grants  ranging  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1000  per  year,  to  begin  in  September, 
1961.  During  the  present  school  year,  twenty-eight  college  students  are  studying  in  ^e  fields 
of  printing  management,  teaching,  and  design  under  scholarship  grants  totaling  over 
$20,000.  Information  concerning  die  scholarship  competition  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Council,  located  at  5728  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  15,  D.  C. 


In  action  taken  at  its  annual  conference  in  Los  Angeles,  June  30,  1960,  the  National 
Education  Association  voted  departmental  status  to  the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians.  The  A.  A.  S.  L.  will  continue  its  status  as  a  division  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Beginning  October  3,  1960,  the  National  Geographic  Society  will  launch  its  thirty-ninth 
year  of  publishing  the  weekly  Geographic  School  Bulletim.  As  in  the  past,  the  BuUetim  will 
report  on  the  world  and  its  life,  presenting  scores  of  illustrated  articles  designed  to  give 
depth  and  meaning  to  world  events. 


The  Materials  of  Instruction  Committee  of  the  National  Aviation  Education  Council  has 
announced  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  ‘Tictures,  Pamphlets,  and  Packets,”  a 
booklet  listing  sources  of  free  and  inexpensive  air/space  age  teaching  aids. 


Following  its  traditional  pattern  of  holding  regional  conventions  every  third  year,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  has  announced  preliminary  plans  for  the 
1961  meetings  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Feb.  25-28,  St.  Louis,  March  11-14,  and  P^- 
adelphia,  March  25-28. 

Something  new  will  be  added  this  year,  reports  AASA  Executive  Secretary  Finis  E. 
Engleman,  in  that  the  program  will  depart  from  formats  nf  the  past.  At  four  of  the  seven 
general  sessions  during  the  regional  meetings,  speaker-analyst  teams  will  explore  disciplines 
related  to  education,  each  member  of  a  team  looking  at  a  particular  discipline  from  a  different 
side  of  the  coin. 

AASA  President  Forrest  E.  Conner,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
chosen  the  following  topics  for  presentation:  mental  health,  economics,  political  science  and 
government,  and  social  anthropology.  Each  speaker  a  recognized  authority  in  his  profession, 
will  highlight  the  most  recent  developments  in  his  field  without  comment  on  the  implications 
for  education.  The  analyst,  a  school  administrator,  taking  his  cue  from  preceding  remarks, 
will  then  explore  the  implications  of  those  developments  for  education. 

Another  of  the  general  sessions  will  give  high  priority  to  the  international  scene.  Four 
educators  from  other  nations,  representing  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Arab-speaking  world, 
central  Europe,  and  the  Orient,  will  tell  AASA  members  about  progress  being  made  in  their 
countries  in  the  field  of  education. 

Large  sectional  meetings  will  be  held  twice  during  each  of  the  conventions:  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  on  Monday  morning.  The  AASA  Architectural  Exhi^bit,  as  well  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits,  will  be  show.,  in  each  of  the  three  cities.  The  resolutions  and  the 

four  proposed  amendments  to  the  AASA  Constitution  and  AAS.t  Bvi.'ws  will  be  presented 
for  voting  by  members  attending  each  convention.  The  annual  open  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  in  St  Louis,  where  reports  from  the  Resolutions  Committee,  the 
Audit  Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Tellers  will  be  read  for  approval. 
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Fives  at  School.  By  Elenora  Haegcic 
Moore.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Putnam’s.  1959. 
$4.75. 

Attention  is  focused  on  only  one  year  of  a 
child’s  life  in  this  book  which  treats  of  the 
goals  and  methods  of  kindergarten  education. 
The  similarities  and  differences  between  home 
life  and  kindergarten  for  both  surburban  and 
city  five-year-olds  are  identified.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  psychological  and  sociological  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  volume  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  initial  and  the  in-service  education  of 
kindergartners. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Fifth  Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook.  Edited -by  Oscar  fKrisen  Buros. 
Highland  Park,  N.  J.  The  Gryphon  Press. 
1959.  $22.50. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  call  attention 
to  the  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook.  Work¬ 
ers  in  the  various  fields  of  education  know  it 
well  and  realize  that  they  cannot  be  without 
it.  This  is  true  for  research  workers,  experi¬ 
menters,  and  counselors. — W.  P.  S. 

10,000  Careers.  By  Robert  L.  Thorndike 
and  Elizabeth  Hagen.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wiley.  1959.  $8.50. 

The  substance  of  this  important  study  is 
the  analysis  of  aptitude  scores  of  some 
17,000  men  who  were  tested  in  1943  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  later  careers  as  examined  in 
1955  and  1956.  The  authors  discovered  the 
kind  of  work  each  man  is  now  doing  and 
attempted  to  estimate  the  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  he  was  having  on  the  job.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  then  considered  in  relation  to  the 
aptitude  scores  of  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

— W.  P.  S. 


Public  School  Finance.  By  Paul  R. 
Mort,  Walter  C.  Reusscr,  and  John  W.  Pol- 
ley.  New  York,  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1960. 
$7.50. 

“Mort,  Reusser  and  Polley”  has  for  years 
been  regarded  as  an  excellent  text  in  school 
finance.  It  has  been  used  effectively  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  school  administration  and  studied 
to  good  advantage  by  those  whose  profession¬ 
al  duties  lie  in  the  realm  of  school  fiscal 
matters.  The  book,  now  in  its  third  edition, 
is  a  timely  1960  text. — W.  P.  S. 

Psychology  of  Music.  By  Carl  E.  Sea¬ 
shore.  New  York,  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1959. 
$2.95. 

Dr.  Seashore’s  famous  study  of  music  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view  is  available  now 
in  a  paperback  edition  for  a  fraction  of  its 
original  cost.  The  book  is  nothing  short  of  a 
classic  in  its  field. — W.  P.  S. 

A  History  of  Art.  By  Germain  Bazin. 
Boston,  Mass.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1959. 
$9.00. 

'This  is  a  survey  of  man’s  achievements  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Some  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  illustrations,  many  in  full 
color,  add  to  the  value  of  the  text.  Mr.  Bazin 
is  equally  at  home  in  such  widely  differing 
periods  of  art  history  as  the  prehistoric,  the 
medieval,  and  the  contemporary.  He  deals 
equally  well,  too  ,with  sculpture  and  achitec- 
ture  as  well  as  painting.  There  are  succinct 
and  brilliant  introductions  to  each  of  the 
great  epochs  and  stimulating  remarks  on  in¬ 
dividual  artists.  The  book  will  be  an  excellent 
reference  for  teachers  and  may  serve  as  a  text 
in  college  courses  in  art  appreciation  and  the 
history  of  art; — W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  ENGLISH  AND  ARITHMETIC  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Export  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  $2.00  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record  Cards,  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature;  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  iMerchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold 
all  over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
white,  $1.25.  Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors,  $1.75. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientihcally  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  struggling  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  $.50  a 
copy.  Ten  percent  discount  on  class  orders. 

Eaton  Literature  Tests;  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Write  for  a  complete  list.  5  cents  each  or  $4.50  per  hundred,  any 
assortment. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper:  If  you  are  supervising  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  school  paper,  you  will  welcome  this  little  b(K)k.  Price  35  cents. 
Ten  percent  discount  for  class  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

i 

Kingfsley  Outline  Studies  in  Literature.  I-Acellent  guides  for  those  who  want  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics.  Seventy  separate  titles.  W'rite  for  a  com¬ 
plete  list.  Single  copy  50  cents  jiostpaid.  Two  or  more,  35  cents  each.  Class 
orders,  ten  or  more,  25  cents  each. 

Wilson  Teaching  Tests  in  Arithmetic:  Inventory  and  diagnostic  tests,  covering  the 
fundamental  processes  that  make  up  90%  of  ordinary  adult  figuring.  Cost  is 
nominal,  $2.50  per  hundred. 
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ANNOUNCING ...  The  Newest  and  Best  in  Supplementary  Reading 

^o6U-7HevUU  BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nila  Banian  Smith,  Hazel  C.  Hart  and  Clara  Belle  Baker 


The  One  Supplementary  Reading  Series  That  Strengthens  The  Total  Reading  Program! 

•  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  is  a  fresh,  new  collection  of  favorite  stories  and  poems 
that  will  give  new  vitality  and  real  strength  to  your  total  reading  program.  Here  are  excitingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  versatile  books  that  will  encourage  even  poor  readers  —  stimulate  all  pupils  to  read  more. 

SUNNY  AND  GAY  for  Grade  1  SHINING  HOURS  for  Grade  4 

FOOLISH  AND  WISE  for  Grade  2  TIME  FOR  ADVENTURE  for  Grade  5 

FUN  ALL  AROUND  for  Grade  3  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON  for  Grade  6 

•  BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE  brings  together  favorites  of  all  time  to  provide  real 
enjoyment  and  reading  success  for  every  pupil.  Check  these  important  features: 

Best'balanced  selection  of  children's  favorites 
Most  distinguished  collection  from  all  over  the  world 
Magnificently  illustrated  —  in  color 
Organized  around  natural  centers  of  pupil  interest 
1^  Reinforces  the  reading  program  —  Enriches  the  total  curriculum 
FREE  Instructional  Tests  in  Literature  Appreciation 
Versatile  —  for  teacher  directed  or  independent  reading 
Easy-to-use  Teacher’s  Manuals  give  step-by-step  guidance 


FREE  BOOKLETS  of  sample  selections  ore  yours  for 
examination.  Each  booklet  contains  the  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  listing  all  stories  and  poems,  and  a  selected 
sample  page  from  each  unit  for  one  grade  from  the 
exciting  new  BOBBS-MERRILL  BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE.  Get  these  booklets  and  see  for  yourself 
how  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  will  inspire  im¬ 
proved  reading  in  your  classes. 


The  Bobbs-AAerrill  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  E 

1720  E.  38th  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Yes,  please  send  me  FREE  booklets  of  selected  sample 
pages  from  BOBBS-MERRILL  BEST  OF  CHIL¬ 
DRENS’  LITERATURE  for  the  grades  circled  below. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  (circle  grades) 

Name . . . 

School  or  Title . 

Street . 

City. 


The  Supplementary  Readers 
That  ^tcUUf  Complement 
Your  Total  Reading  Program! 
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